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Guelph  Business  Directory 


The  attention  of  the  O.  A.  C.  and  Macdonald  Students  is  drawn  to  the 
following  Directory  of  Guelph  Business  and  Professional  mert.  Their  adver¬ 
tisements  help  to  make  your  magazine  a  success.  They  carry  the  best  goods 
and  give  the  best  service  you  can  obtain.  It  is  only  fair  that  you  patronize 
them. 


Banks — 

Dominion  Bank 

Guelph  &  Ontario  Investment  and 
Saving  Society 
The  Royal  Bank 
Union  Bank 

Barbers — 

College  Barber  Shop 

Bicycles — • 

M.  J.  Brown 

Book  Stores — 

C.  Anderson  &  Co. 

Boots  and  Shoes — 

Cosford’s  Shoe  Store 
J.  D.  McArthur 
Thurstons 

;  r 

Brokers — 

J.  E.  Carter 

Cafes — 

Dominion  Cafe 
Royal  Canadian  Cafe 
Wyndham  Inn 

Candy,  Ice  Cream,  Hot  Drinks — 

The  Kandy  Kitchen 
The  Peacock  Candy  Shop 
Murphy  &  Cartledge 
Russell  Daly 


Cigar  Stores — 

Murphy  &  Cartledge 
Russell  Daly 

Caterers — 

The  Kandy  Kitchen 
Geo.  Williams 

Cleaners  and  Pressers — 

W.  V.  Bagg 
S.  J.  Wimpenny 

Confectionery — 

Geo.  Williams 

Clothiers  &  Furnishings — 

Rollie  Hewer 

D.  E.  MacDonald  &  Bros.,  Ltd. 
Powell  &  Fennell 

R.  S.  Cull 

Cole  Bros.  &  Scott 
A.  S.  MacPherson 
Keleher  &  Hendlev 
W.  V.  Baggs 

S.  J.  Wimpenny 

Dentists — 

Dr.  E.  Burrows 
Dr.  M.  J.  Rudell 
Dr.  G.  P.  Britton 
Dr.  D.  M.  Foster 
Dr.  Ross  H.  Wing 
Dr.  R.  Mahoney 


You  will  be  doing  the  Review  a  service  if  you  tell  these  people  you  have 
read  their  advertisement. 


Continued  on  inside  back 


cover  page. 
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CANADA  CEMENT 

CONCRETE! 


FOP  PERMANENCE 


"'*iey 


A  Book  of  Money 
Saving  Pacts  For 
Farmers  - - 

“What  the  Farmer  can  do  with  Concrete” 
is  filled  with  practical  money-saving  in¬ 
formation.  It  shows  how  concrete  farm 
improvements  end  waste,  decay  and  re¬ 
pair  bills.  It  shows  how  and  why  they 
are  permanent,  fire-safe  and  sanitary  and 
tells  how  to  build  them. 

There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the 
things  you  can  build  with  concrete.  — 
stable  floors  and  foundation  walls,  silos, 
manure  pits,  feeding  floors,  poultry 
houses,  root  cellars,  troughs,  etc.— each 
one  a  money,  labor  and  time  saver.  Send 
for  the  book.  It’s  free. 

Canada  Cement  can  be  secured  from  over 
2.000  dealers  in  nearly  every  city ,  town  end 
village  in  Canada,  If  you  cannot  locate  a 
convenient  dealer,  write  our  nearest  Sales 
Office. 

Canada  Cement  Company 
Limited 

1954  Canada  Cement  Company  Building 
Phillips  Square  Montreal 

Sales  Offices  at: 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Calgary 


Canada  Cement  Company  Limited 

1954  Canada  Cement  Company  Bldg. 
Montreal 

Send  me  your  Free  book — 


(Name) 


(Address) 


Please  mention  the  O  A.  C.  REVIEW  when  answering  Advertisements 
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Brother  to  the  Automobile 
— the  International  Truck 


THE  student  of  to-day,  soon 
to  undertake  a  career  of 
farming  on  the  modern 
scale,  will  raise  himself  from  the 
ruts  of  many  old  customs.  As 
his  ancestors  hailed  with  relief 
the  coming  of  the  self  binder,  so 
will  he  let  tractor  power  and  the 
newer  machines  relieve  him  from 
drudgery  and  increase  his  pro¬ 
fits  besides. 

The  swift  motor  truck  will 
haul  his  loads  over  hard  roads. 
He  will  cut  down  the  wasteful 
horse-and-wagon  plodding  to 
one-fifth  of  the  old  time,  saving 
hundreds  of  hours  each  year  for 
productive  work.  Whatever  he 
hauls — milk  and  cream,  garden 
truck,  live  stock,  fruit,  grain 
and  hay,  sand  and  gravel,  etc. 
he  will  do  it  faster,  easier,  and 
cheaper  by  truck. 


INTERNATIONAL  Motor 
Trucks — built  by  the  build¬ 
ers  of  McCormick-Deering 
farm  equipment — are  at  work 
on  great  numbers  of  farms  to¬ 
day  just  as  they  are  at  work  in 
every  conceivable  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  cities.  As  a  matter 
of  education,  read  up  on  the 
International  Motor  Truck  for 
farm  hauling.  We  will  be  glad 
to  mail  illustrated  catalogs  to 
any  address. 


International  Harvester  Company 

Or  CANADA  ^D. 


HAMILTON  CANADA 

WESTERN  BRANCHES  —  Brandon.  Winnipeg.  Man..  Calgary.  Edmonton.  Lethbridge.  Alta.. 
ESTEVAN.  N  BATTLEFORD.  REGINA.  SASKATOON.  YORKTON.  SASK. 

EASTERN  BRANCHES  -  HAMILTON  LONDON.  OTTAWA.  ONT..  MONTREAL.  QUEBEC.  QUE..  ST  JOHN.  N  B. 
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THE  COW  STALL  FLOOR  PROBLEM 


Is  solved  for 
all  time  by 
use  of  Cork 
Paving  Brick . 
These  bricks 
Possess  all  the 
good  features 
of  both  wood 
and  ce  ment, 
with  none  of 
their  faults. 
Cork  brick  are 
(  warm  and  re¬ 
silient,  non- 
slippery,  per¬ 
fectly  sanitary 
and  remark¬ 
able  for  dura¬ 
bility  in  ser¬ 
vice. 

Cork 

Brick  Floort 

Are  used  by 
hundreds  of 

prominent  stockholders  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  also  by  many  Agricultura 
Colleges  and  Government  Experimental  Stations. 


ARMSTRONG  CORK  &  INSULATION  CO.,  Limited 


McGill  Bldg.,  MONTREAL ,  QUEBEC 


X 

PrQSS  Macdonald  Students  and  Graduates 
Will  be  interested  in 

The  first  complete  ALL-CANADIAN  COOK  BOOK 

THIS,  the  first  cook  book  to  be  compiled  in  Canada,  was  arranged 
primarily  to  satisfy  a  demand  for  a  book  of  recipes  for  use  in 
Technical  Schools.  The  authur,  Miss  Nellie  Lyle  Pattinson, 
is  Director  of  Domestic  Science  at  the  Central  Technical  School, 

Toronto.  Assistance  was  given  by  other  teachers  of  the  same 
school.  Toronto  “Tech.”  and  several  other  Toronto  schools  are 
using  the  book  regularly. 

The  book  includes,  besides  a  comprehensive  selection  of  re¬ 
cipes,  a  resume  of  facts  with  an  explanation  of  terms  such  as  are 
met  with  in  so  many  magazines  and  newspaper  articles,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  this,  practical  suggestions  as  to  principles  underlying  diets 
'  .  and  menus.  There  are  a  number  of  photographic  illustrations.  An 

Invalid  Cookery  section  and  particular  chapters  on  Canning, 
Jelly-making,  Pickling,  Confectionery  and  Home  Catering  add 
value. 

The  book  is  substantially  bound  in  dark-coloured  cloth  and 
sewn  with  special  tapes  to  stand  years  of  usage. 

Price,  postpaid,  $2.25  per  copy. 


THE  RYERSON  PRESS,  Publishers 


TORONTO 
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Oil  Cake  Meal 

1  -  a  . 

The  Best  Live  Stock  Food 

J.  &  J.  LIVINGSTON 

BRAND 

THE  BEST  OIL  CAKE 
FLAX  SEED 
PURE  LINSEED  MEAL 

Prompt  Shipment 
Reasonable  Prices 

THE  DOMINION 
LINSEED  OIL  CO. 

Limited 

Montreal,  Que.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Head  Office  and  Mill,  BADEN,  ONT. 
Branch  Office,  TORONTO 


CHILEAN  NITRATE  OF  SODA 

The  Fertilizer  that  furnishes  Nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  Immediately 
Available  Nitrate  Form 

Twenty  years’  investigations  at  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  showed 
that  ‘‘The  percentage  of  Nitrogen  re¬ 
covered  in  the  Crop  was  greater  with 
the  Nitrate  than  with  any  of  the  other 
materials,  the  20-year  average  being  as 
follows:” 


Nitrate  of  Soda . 62.42% 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  47.48% 

Dried  Blood . 38.69% 

Cow  Manure . 32.69% 


Free  Literature  on  the  Use  of  Nitrate 
of  Soda  in  Canada  may  be  obtained  from 

B.  Leslie  Emslie,  Director 

Chilean  Nitrate 
Educational 
Bureau 

REFORD  BUILDING  TORONTO 


[  Profits 


Your 


r  : _ 


ARE  SURE  IF~  YOU  USE 

ftf?e:so  jdif*  n?  / 


HOW  MANY, MANY  TIMES  YOU  NEED  SOMETHING 
OF  THIS  KIND,  TO  KILL  LICE  ON  A  COLT  OR  CALF. 
TO  TREAT  A  CASE  OF  MANGE  OR  RINGWORM, TO 
WASH  OUT  A  CUT  OR  A  SCRATCH,  TO  ^DISINFECT 
A  WOUND  OR  A  RUNNING  SORE  OR  GALL; 

HOW  OFTEN  YOU  COULD  MAKE  GOOD  USE  OF 
A  RELIABLE  ANTISEPTIC  JF  YOU  ONLY  HAD  IT. 

KEEP  KRESO  DIP  N?l  ON  HAND, 

YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  THE  BEST  KIND  OF 
''INSURANCE  AGAINST  LOSS  FROM  PARASITES  AND  DISEASE. 

ITS  A  REAL  NECESSITY  ON  EVERY  FARMj 

THERE  IS  ALWAYS  GOOD  MONEY  IN  HEALTHY,  THRIFTY,  WELL  KEPT 

STOCK.  LOUSY,  MANGY,  DIRTY,  NEGLECTED  ANIMALS 
ARE  A  LOSING  GAME  ANYTIME  AND  ANYWHERE. 

USE  A  GOOD  DIP  AND  YOU  WILL  HAVE  NO  TROUBLE. 

BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  KIND 
NO  QUESTION  ABOUT  IT  IF  YOU  USE  KRESO  DIP  NO.Ii 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 
Maaofeoturad  by  Park*,  Dari*  ft  Co..  WalkervilW,  Ont 
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COLLEGE  DAYS 

Sometimes  when  it’s  kind  of  dreary  weather, 
And  you  think  of  days  gone  by, 

Those  dear  old  days  we  boys  had  together, 
And  the  time  just  seemed  to  fly. 


Chorus 

College  days,  College  days,  days  that  always  set  you 
dreaming, 

By  the  lonely  firelight  gleaming, 

Through  the  haze,  .memory  strays, 

Can’t  you  hear  those  fellows  shouting, 

“Rah!  Rah!  Ziss,  Boom,  Bah!” 

College  ways,  College  lays, 

When  your  College  songs  somebody  plays,  your  voice 
you  raise, 

Days  you  never  can  forget,  days  you  never  will  regret, 
Dear  old,  fair  old,  rare  old  College  Days. 


Thoughts  still  turn  to  old  familiar  places, 
Where  we  see  that  happy  land, 

We’d  give  the  world  to  see  their  smiling  faces, 
And  to  shake  each  friendly  hand. 


Chorus 
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Dr.  J.  Hugo  Reed,  V.S. 


T  IS  with  the  deepest  sorrow  that 
The  Review  is  called  upon  to 
chronicle  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  Hugo 
Reed,  V.  S.,  one  of  the  best  friends  the 
College  has  ever  had.  One  by  one  the 
old  guard,  who  made  and  developed 
our  college  course,  are  dropping  out  and 
none  will  be  more  greatly  missed  and 
more  lovingly  remembered  than  the 
late  Dr.  Reed. 

Dr.  Reed  was  born  at  Georgetown 
seventy-two  years  ago,  the  son  of  the 
late  Joseph  and  Mrs.  Reed.  In  his 
early  life  he  showed  a  keen  interest  in 
live  stock,  particularly  in  horses  and 
dogs,  and  accordingly  decided  to  take 
a  course  in  Veterinary  Science.  After 
having  graduated  from  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College  he  took  up  practice 
in  the  City  of  Guelph  in  1883,  and,  from 
the  beginning,  was  an  outstanding  man 
in  his  profession  and  quickly  developed 
an  extensive  practice  over  a  wide  area 


Jo  H'Mg®  VoSo 

-of  surrounding  country.  So  successful 
had  he  been  in  his  work  that,  when  a 
vacancy  occurred  on  the  College  staff 
at  the  end  of  1892,  Dr.  Reed  was  chosen 
as  Frofessor  of  Veterinary  Science  and 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  health  of 
the  College  herds  and  flocks,  his  ap¬ 
pointment  dating  from  Dec.  31st  of 
that  year.  For  over  thirty  years,  Dr. 
Reed  was  a  valued  member  and  an  out¬ 
standing  figure  on  the  College  staff  and 
thousands  of  students  look  back  with 
nothing  but  the  pleasantest  remem¬ 
brance  of  their  student  days  in  Veterin¬ 
ary  Science  under  his  direction. 

When  it  became  necessary  for  Dr. 
Reed  to  sever  his  connection  with  the 
College  in  1923,  owing  to  his  having 
reached  the  age  limit,  there  was  a 
general  feeling  of  regret  among  both 
staff  and  students  who  missed  him 
greatly,  but  he  was  still  hale  and  hearty 
and  everyone  hoped  that  he  would  be 
long  spared  to  enjoy  his  well-earned 
rest.  He  continued  in  good  health  up 
to  Saturday  evening,  January  10th, 
when  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill  with  a 
painful  disease  which  terminated  fatally 
Tuesday  evening,  January  13th. 

Dr.  Reed  has  passed  but  his  memory 
still  lives  and  is  sure  to  survive  for 
many  decades  to  come.  Many  times 
did  he  reiterate  in  class  his  belief  that 
a  man  to  be  successful  with  live 
animals  must  have  something  good 
about  him.  He  could  not  conceive  of 
a  human  being  who  could  be  kind  to 
his  horse  and  mean  to  his  neighbors  or 
good  to  his  dog  and  cross  with  his  folks 
and,  while  he  did  not  always  realize  it, 
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he  was  himself  the  best  exponent  of  his 
own  doctrine  the  writer  has  ever 
known.  All  those  who  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  taking  lectures  under  Dr.  Reed 
will  never  forget  his  attachment  to  the 
old  grey  mare,  the  bob-tailed  black, 
the  pacer  and  little  dog  Teddy.  Some 
say  you  cannot  love  anything  that 
cannot  love  you,  but  every  ex-student 
knows  that  Dr.  Reed  loved  his  horse 
and  his  dog  and  never  did  he  permit 
any  misconduct  to  injure  either  in  any 
way.  He  loved  his  pets  but  he  loved 
his  friends  more,  and  the  better  the 
students  knew  him  the  more  they 
realized  that  behind  a  manner  that 
seemed  at  times  rather  blunt  there  beat 
a  heart  as  true  as  steel  and  the  student, 
whether  he  behaved  in  classes  or  not, 
never  had  a  stauncher,  truer  friend  than 
Dr.  Reed.  In  time  of  trouble  he  always 
kept  the  welfare  of  the  student  in  mind. 
In  fact,  he  was  often  almost  too  kind 
and  many  of  us  will,  at  this  time,  regret 
some  of  the  thoughtlessness  we  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  old  live  stock  class  room 
or  in  the  judging  pavilion  when  we  took 
advantage  of  h<is  kindly  disposition  and 
unending  generosity  to  play  some  un¬ 
seemly  prank  for  which  we  might 
justly  have  paid  a  severe  penalty.  But 
Dr.  Reed  always  would  forget  and  for¬ 
give  and  no  matter  how  bad  we  were 
he  saw  some  good  in  the  worst  of  us. 
What  better  could  be  said  of  a  man 
than  that  he  was  kind  and  true  to  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Dr.  Reed  believed  that  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Veterinary  Anatomy,  Materia 
Medica,  Pathology  and  Obstetrics  was 
necessary  to  the  student  in  Agriculture, 
but  he  fully  realized  that  the  teaching 
of  these  subjects  must  be  made  as 
easily  understood  as  possible.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  prepared,  in  simplified  form, 
his  own  text  books  for  use  in  his 
classes.  Every  student  who  took  work 
under  him  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 


for  the  pains  he  took  to  make  rather 
difficult  subjects  easy  for  his  classes. 
How  we  worried  over  examinations! 
And  then  we  always  found  the  fairest 
of  papers  and  received  the  most  1  beral 
of  marks.  Dr.  Reed  knew  his  work 
thoroughly,  and,  while  the  student  may 
forget  some  of  the  subject  matter,  he 
never  will  forget  the  Doctor’s  profici¬ 
ency  with  his  class  room  work. 

Colleges  are  not  made  of  brick  and 
stone  and  mortar.  Buildings  do  not 
form  the  best  measure  of  an  institu¬ 
tion’s  success.  Colleges  are  made  of 
men — the  most  lasting  impressions  that 
students  carry  away  with  them  are  the 
memories  of  pleasant  and  profitable 
associations  with  outstanding  men  whe¬ 
ther  these  men  be  on  the  staff  or  in  the 
study  body.  Dr.  Reed  was  an  out¬ 
standing  man.  He  had  a  personality 
all  his  own.  He  was  a  man  to  remem¬ 
ber  and  there  is  not  a  student  who 
knew  him  but  will  honor  and  revere  the 
memory  of  their  association  together  in 
College  work. 

As  a  humorist  Dr.  Reed  stood  out  by 
himself  on  the  College  staff.  He  was  a 
fluent  platform  and  after-dinner  speaker 
and  his  services  were  always  ih  demand 
by  the  various  College  societies  to  act 
as  chairman  at  important  meetings  or 
to  deliver  a  short  address  at  such 
gatherings.  He  was  always  ready  to 
help  on  such  occasions  and  invariably 
mixed  some  sound  advice  with  his  ready 
wit  and  spontaneous  humor.  What  he 
said  stuck  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 

Dr.  Reed  was  not  only  a  successful 
Veterinarian  and  College  Professor  but 
he  also  took  a  prominent  place  in  the 
affairs  of  his  city  and  community,  from 
which  he  will  also  be  greatly  missed. 
He  served  for  a  time  as  Alderman  of 
his  city,  took  an  active  part  in  military 
affairs  where  he  held  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  was  always  a 
leading  exponent  of  clean  sport.  He 
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was  a  member  of  the  Guelph  Country 
Club  and  enjoyed  a  game  of  golf  with 
the  best  of  them.  He  loved  the  big 
outdoors  and  all  that  made  for  the  fuller 
enjoyment  of  the  good  things  the  Great 
Creator  made  possible  for  the  human 
race.  t 

While  we  shall  all  miss  a  good  friend, 
his  immediate  relatives,  to  whom  so 
sudden  a  demise  was  a  severe  shock, 
will  miss  him  even  more.  To  Mrs. 
Reed,  and  to  his  brother,  H.  G.  Reed, 
V.S.,  of  Georgetown,  and  to  his  sisters, 
Miss  Reed.,  also  of  Georgetown,  and 


Mrs.  (Rev.)  Pedley,  of  Toronto,  The 
Review  extend.^  its  sincerest  heartfelt 
sympathy.  Mrs.  Reed  always  took  a 
keen  interest  in  the  College  and  its  work 
and  to  her,  particularly,  in  this  sad  and 
lonely  hour  do  we  express  our  sorrow. 

Time  passes  and  with  it  go  our  friends 
one  by  one,  but  time  is  a  great  healer 
and  our  wounded  feelings  'gradually 
recover.  Time  may  heal  the  wound 
but  time  will  never  blot  from  our  minds 
the  pleasant  memories  of  our  friend  who 
is  gone,  yet  liveth.  Truly  may  it  be 
said  of  him  that  his  works  live  after  him. 


M.  B.  Stevenson 

(Extracts  from  a  paper  read  before  The  Women’s  Literary  Club,  Guelph.) 


URING  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  women  began 
to  take  a  prominent  place  in  the 
literary  life  of  England.  Indeed,  so 
strong  was  their  influence  in  the  literary 
groups  or  coteries  of  the  time  that 
Horace  Walpole  remarked  facetiously 
that  it  was  an  “age  of  petti-coat-eries” ! 
Certain  of  these  intellectual  women  be¬ 
came  famous  as  hostesses  of  literary 
parties  and  for  nearly  fifty  years  they 
were  supreme  in  the  intellectual  society 
of  London.  These  leaders,  in  the 
course  of  time,  came  to  be  known  as 
“bluestockings”.  How  did  the  name 
arise?  What  was  its  original  signific¬ 
ance? 

The  name  “bluestocking”  is  said  to 
have  been  associated  first  with  a  man, 
a  certain  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  natura¬ 
list,  scholar  and  wit,  who  was  much 
sought  after  because  of  the  brilliance  of 
"his  conversation.  He  was  not  a  rich 
man  and  he  dressed  very  plainly. 
While  the  stockings  of  the  well-dressed 
man  of  the  period  were  of  black  silk, 


Stillingfleet’s  were  of  blue  worsted. 
Once,  in  the  City  of  Bath,  he  was 
invited  to  what  was  called  a  “literary 
meeting.”  He  declined,  saying  that  he 
had  not  the  proper  apparel  for  evening 
wear.  His  hostess  replied,  “Don’t  mind 
dress.  Come  as  you  are  in  your  blue 
stockings.”  He  came,  and  as  he  enter¬ 
ed  the  drawing  room  he  said,  “Here  I 
am,  in  my  blue  stockings.”  The  name 
stuck  and  “Stillingfleet”  and  “blue 
stockings”  became  interchangeable 
terms.  Boswell  says,  “Such  was  the 
excellence  of  Stillingfleet’s  conversation 
that  his  absence  was  felt  as  so  great  a 
loss  that  it  used  to  be  said,  ‘We  can  do 
nothing  without  bluestockings.’  Thus 
by  degrees  the  title  was  established.” 

Admiral  Boscawen  is  credited  with 
first  applying  the  new  epithet  to  the 
intellectual  ladies  of  the  time.  It  is 
said  that  he  scoffed  at  fiis  wife’s  social 
ambitions  and  began  to  refer  con¬ 
temptuously  to  the  literary  assemblies 
as  “bluestocking”  affairs,  because  these 
parties  included  such  men  as  Stilling- 
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fleet  in  his  unconventional  attire..  In 
any  case,  in  the  numerous  diaries  and 
letters  and  other  writings  of  the  period, 
the  name  “bluestocking”  occurs  as  an 
accepted  term  applied  to  the  women 
leaders  of  the  literary  group  or  sets. 

The  parties  given  by  these  “Blues” 
were  known  as  conversation  parties — 
or  “conversaziones”.  Card  playing  was 
banned  from  these  assemblies,  and  we 
read  that  “common  or  genteel  swearing” 
was  not  countenanced!  Card  playing, 
of  course,  was  not  then  the  harmless 
diversion  that,  for  the  most  part,  it  is 
now.  At  that  time  gambling  with 
cards  was  rife.  Walpole  wrote,  in  1770, 
“The  young  men  of  the  age  lose  five, 
ten  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  in  an 
evening  at  Almack’s.  The  gaming  -is 
worthy  the  decline  of  our  Empire.”  And 
in  private  drawing-rooms,  as  well  as  in 
clubs,  hundreds  of  pounds  were  lost 
and  won.  Permission  to  enter  many 
fine  London  houses  and  take  a  seat  at 
cards  could  be  bought  by  paying  twelve 
pence  in  tips  to  the  servants.  Hannah 
More,  who  has  been  called  the  “chief 
chronicler  and  poet  laureate  of  the 
Blues,”  wrote: 

“Long  was  society  o’er-run 
By  whist,  that  desolating  Hun.” 
The  banning  of  cards  by  the  blue¬ 
stockings  was  not,  then,  so  inexplicable 
as  might  at  first  sight  appear.  They 
aimed  at  entertaining  by  conversation 
of  a  high  order — by  good  talk.  Hannah 
More  wrote  of  one  of  their  parties: 
“There  was  all  the  pride  of  London, 
every  wit  and  wit-ess — but  the  spirit  of 
the  evening  was  kept  up  on  the  strength 
of  a  little  lemonade,  without  cards, 
scandal  or  politics!” 

Perhaps  in  order  to  see  who  were 
some  of  these  famous  bluestockings  and 
their  friends,  we  can  do  no  better  than 
to  make  an  imaginary  round  of  some  of 
the  London  drawing-rooms,  say  of  the 
year  1778  —  the  date  when  Fanny 


Burney’s  “Evelina”  appeared  and 
created  such  a  furore.  The  time  is 
almost  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
and  our  conveyances  will  have  to  be 
the  sedan  chairs  of  that  time.  We  shall 
have  to  wear  the  bell-hoops,  which  had 
just  come  into  fashion,  and  we  must  not 
forget  to  have  the  hairdresser  wait  upon 
us  hours  before  it  is  time  to  leave — for 
we  must  all  have  our  powdered  hair 
arranged  over  high  cushions  made  to 
fit  our  heads.  Some  of  us  may  take 
our  seats  in  our  sedan  chairs  with  some 
trepidation,  for  there  is  still  some  danger 
from  attacks  by  footpads — but  we  shall 
assume  we  are  accompanied  by  fearless 
escorts.  We  shall  hope,  too,  that  our 
chairmen  are  reliable  and  will  not  do 
as  some  drunken  Irish  knaves  once  did 
with  Mrs.  Thrale  when  she  was  return¬ 
ing  from  the  opera — namely,  let  the 
chair  fall  and  leave  us  in  a  precarious 
position  among  a  heap  of  broken  glass. 

Montagu  House  in  Portman  Square 
will  be  our  first  objective — -for  here  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Montagu,  known  as  Queen 
of  the  Blues,  holds  breakfast  parties, 
dinner  parties  and  evening  receptions. 
We  shall  not  be  afraid  of  imposing  upon 
her  hospitality,  for  her  affairs  are  always 
crowded— as  many  as  seven  hundred 
guests  being  entertained  at  breakfast 
at  once. 

A  word  about  our  hostess  before  we 
enter.  From  a  high-spirited,  restless, 
pert  child  known  as  “Fidget,”  she  had 
developed  into  a  woman  of  nimble 
tongue  and  caustic  pen.  Because  she 
united  the  qualifications  of  a  woman  of 
fashion  and  wealth  with  those  of  a 
writer,  she  did  very  much  to  raise  the 
social  standing  of  women  of  letters. 
Vanity  was  her  ruling  passion,  as  she 
herself  acknowledged,  and  she  herself 
says  that  she  suffered  from  “the  female 
frailty  of  displaying  more  learning  than 
is  necessary  or  graceful.”  But  perhaps  a 
woman  whose  essay  refuting  Voltaire’s 
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attack  on  Shakespeare  ran  “into  three 
editions  and  was  translated  into  French 
and  Italian,  may  be  excused  for  “dis¬ 
playing  more  learning  than  is  necessary 
or  graceful!” 

Montagu  House,  built  by  the  archi¬ 
tect,  Mr.  Adam,  was  sumptuously  deco- 
rated,  and  before  we  look  in  on  the 
assembled  company  I  should  like  to 
have  you  notice  the  feather  hangings  of 
the  drawing-rooms.  Mrs.  Montagu 
herself  made  them  from  the  plumage 
of  every  kind  of  bird,  and  she  took  ten. 
years  to  the  work.  She  levied  a  tax  on 
her  friends — asking  them  to  have  their 
cooks  save  for  her  the  “neck  and  breast 
feathers  of  the  Michaelmas  goose”. 
These  feather  hangings  are  celebrated  by 
the  poet  Cowper  in  verse,  beginning: 

“The  birds  put  off  their  every  hue 
To  dress  a  room  for  Montague.” 

Among  the  lions  whom  we  are  likely 
to  see  at  Montagu  House  are  Burke — 
whom  she  knew  from  the  beginning  of 
his  literary  career  in  London— and  at 
whose  home  at  Beaconsfield  she  was  a 
welcome  visitor;  Lord  Lyttelton ;  Rey¬ 
nolds;  Dr.  Burney;  M.  Necker,  the 
French  Controller-General;  Garrick, 
who  occasionally  acted  a  scene  from 
Macbeth  or  King  Lear,  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  those  whom  she  considered 
her  less  literary  companies;  Horace 
Walpole;  and  the  great  Dr.  Johnson 
himself.  But  we  shall  not  see  the 
latter  two  in  close  proximity,  although 
guests  in  the  same  house;  for  the 
aristocratic,  fastidious  dilettante  Wal¬ 
pole  could  never  bring  himself  to  join 
the  throng  which  surrounded  the  lum¬ 
bering,  uncouth,  quivering  mass  that 
was  the  fleshly  habitation  of  the  great 
Johnson.  And  so,  in  that  brilliant 
company  which,  as  Macaulay  says, 
“quoted,  criticized  and  exchanged  re¬ 
partee  under  the  rich  peacock  hangings 
of  that  accomplished  woman,”  we  see 
Johnson  in  one  corner  with  an  admiring 


circle  listening  to  his  dicta  on  questions 
of  literature  or  morality,  while  Walpole 
gracefully  chats  with  his  very  good 
friend,  Hannah  More,  amusing  her  with 
his  witticisms  and  fashionable  scandal. 

And  who  are  some  of  the  other  women 
who  are  holding  their  own  so  ably  with 
these  great  men?  That  modest,  apolo¬ 
getic  lady,  who  seems  to  be  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  listener  rather  than  a  talker, 
is  Elizabeth  Carter — the  most  scholarly 
of  all  the  blues — and  for  fifty  years  a 
friend  of  Johnson’s,  who  praised  her 
equally  for  her  translation  of  Epictetus 
and  her  skill  in  making  good  puddings. 
She  was  so  welcome  at  all  the  Blue¬ 
stocking  assemblies  that  during  her 
winters  in  London  she  did  not  dine  in 
her  own  apartments  except  when  too  ill 
to  go  out.  Her  sedan  chair  will  be 
ordered  for  ten  o’clock  at  the  latest, 
for  early  hours  are  her  only  palliative 
for  the  severe  headaches  (“indefatigable 
headache” — she  said),  which  were  said 
to  have  been  caused  by  unlimited  con¬ 
sumption,  in  her  girlhood  days,  of  snuff 
and  green  tea,  which  she  chewed,  as  a 
means  of  keeping  awake  during  her 
acquisition  of  the  nine  languages  she 
mastered. 

Another  woman  we  must  look  at  is 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  who  like  Elizabeth 
Carter  is  in  London  only  for  the  winter 
— the  writer  of  those  well-known  lines: 

“Life!  We’ve  been  long  together, 
Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy 
weather; 

’Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear; 
Perhaps  ’twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear; 

Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning, 
Choose  Ihine  own  time; 

Say  not  good-night — but  in  some 
brighter  clime 
Bid  me  good-morning.” 

Mrs.  Barbauld  and  her  husband  have 
come  up  from  the  school  which  they 
are  keeping  at  Palgrave — and  are  honor- 
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ed  guests  in  the  society  of  the  Blue¬ 
stockings.  And  the  crowded  London 
assemblies  do  not  embarrass  or  discom¬ 
fort  her — for  she  had  had  experience  of 
somewhat  similar  gatherings  in  Norwich 
— then  a  city  of  considerable  social  and 
literary  activity.  These  gatherings  she 
describes  in  a  letter:  “The  heads  of  all 
the  Norwich  people  are  in  a  whirl,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  routs  which  have  been 
introduced  among  them  this  winter; 
and  such  a  bustle,  with  writing  cards  a 
month  beforehand,  throwing  down  par¬ 
titions,  moving  beds,  etc.!  Do  you 
know  the  different  terms?  There  is  a 
squeeze,  a  fuss,  a  drum,  a  rout  and 
lastly,  a  hurricane,  when  the  whole 
house  is  full  from  top  to  bottom.” 

We  are  likely  to  see  here,  too,  Fanny 
Burney,  the  shy,  timid,  twenty-five- 
year-old  author  of  the  most  talked-of 
book  of  the  day.  It  seems  almost  in¬ 
comprehensible  now  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  novel  should  have  brought 
such  renown  to  any  writer.  Burke  sat 
up  all  night  to  finish  it;  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  said  he  would  give  fifty 
pounds  to  know  the  author;  Dr.  John¬ 
son  read  the  first  two  volumes  and  said 
he  hungered  for  the  third.  When  the 
anonymous  author  stood  revealed — 
amazement  knew  no  bounds.  She  was 
feted  and  flattered,  taken  up  by  the 
Bluestockings,  and  brought  from  her  St. 
Martin’s  Street  house  to  the  splendours 
of  Grosvenor  Square — and  to  share 
Johnson’s  dinners  at  the  Thrale  home  at 
Streatham.  It  must  have  been  an 
unforgetable  evening  for  her  when  at 
the  close  of  an  evening  of  enthusiastic 
praise  of  her  work,  Burke  said  to  her, 
“Miss  Burney,  die  to-night.” 

Mrs.  Montagu  kept  up  her  parties 
until  she  was  seventy-nine,  the  year 
before  her  death.  In  her  later  years  she 
adopted  a  formal  style  of  seating  her 
guests  in  a  very  precise  semi-circle,  and 


the  gatherings  became  very  stately  and 
dignified. 

The  opposite  of  Mrs.  Montagu  at 
almost  every  point,  a  strong  contrast  in 
every  way,  was  Mrs.  Vesey,  another 
great  hostess  of  the  period.  She  was 
the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Agmondesham 
Vesey,  who  was  M.P.  for  Ireland  and  a 
good  deal  of  a ,  scamp.  Let  us  alight 
from  our  chairs  at  her  home  in  Charges 
Street  and  see  the  lively  Irish  lady  in 
action.  She  was  called  the  “mind”  and 
her  sister-in-law,  who  lived  with  her  and 
managed  the  house  the  “body”  of  the 
establishment.  Here  we  shall  find  no 
formal  circle — but  rather  a  motley 
gathering  of  characters  who,  naturally 
jarring,  might  easily  quarrel,  had  not 
their  hostess  the  gift  of  putting  them 
all  into  perfectly  good  humour  by 
making  each  individual  consider  him¬ 
self  the  principal  and  most  distinguished 
guest!  There  is  no  ceremony,  no  cards, 
no  supper  even.  Horace  Walpole  was 
a  constant  visitor  at  Mrs.  Vesey’s,  even 
though  he  was  certain  to  have  to  look 
on  while  people  grouped  themselves 
four  or  five  deep  about  Johnson  to  hear 
him  talk.  In  one  of  the  four  hundred 
letters  he  wrote  to  the  Countess  of 
Ossory,  Walpole  said,  “Mrs.  Vesey  col¬ 
lects  all  the  graduates  and  candidates 
for  fame, '  where  they  vie  with  one 
another,  till  they  are  as  unintelligible 
as  the  good  folks  at  Babel.”  But  it  is 
to  Fanny  Burney  we  must  turn  for  the 
best  account  of  the  absent-minded, 
attractive  Mrs.  Vesey,  who  was  loved 
by  all  who  knew  her.  In  “Memories  of 
Dr.  Burney,”  Fanny  writes: 

“Mrs.  Vesey  was  as  mirth-provoking 
from  her  oddities  and  mistakes  as 
Falstaff  was  wit-inspiring.  .  .  Her 

fears  were  so  great  of  the  horror,  as  it 
was  styled,  of  a  circle,  from  the  cere¬ 
mony  and  awe  which  it  produced,  that 
she  pushed  all  the  small  sofas,  as  well 
as  chairs,  pell-mell  about  the  apart- 
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ments,  so  as  not  to  leave  even  a  zigzag 
path  of  communication  free  from  im¬ 
pediment;  and  her  greatest  delight  was 
to  place  the  seats  back  to  back,  so  that 
those  who  occupied  them  could  perceive 
no  more  of  their  nearest  neighbour  than 
if  the  parties  had  been  sent  into  different 

rooms . What  most 

contributed  to  render  the  scenes  of  her 
social  circle  nearly  dramatic  in  comic 
effect  was  her  deafness.  .  .  She  had 

commonly  two,  three  or  more  ear- 
trumpets  hanging  to  her  wrists,  or  slung 
about  her  neck,  or  tossed  upon  the 
chimney-piece  or  table.  The  instant 
that  any  earnestness  of  countenance  or 
animation  of  gesture  struck  her  eye,  she 
darted  forward,  trumpet  in  hand,  to 
inquire  what  was  going  on,  but  almost 
always  arrived  at  the  speaker  at  the 
moment  that  he  was  become,  in  his 
turn,  the  hearer.  And,  after  quietly 
listening  some  minutes  she  would  gently 
utter  her  disappointment  by  crying: 
‘Well,  I  really  thought  you  were  talking 
of  something.’  And  then,  tho’  a  whole 
group  would  hold  it  fitting  to  flock 
around  her,  and  recount  what  had  been 
said,  if  a  smile  caught  her  roving  eye 
from  any  opposite  direction,  the  fear 
of  losing  something  more  entertaining 
would  make  her  beg  not  to  trouble 
them,  and  again  rush  on  the  gayer 
talkers.  But  as  a  laugh  is  excited  more 
commonly  by  sportive  nonsense  than 
by  wit,  she  usually  gleaned  nothing  from 
her  change  of  place  and  hastened  there¬ 
fore  back  to  ask  for  the  rest  of  what 
she  had  interrupted.  But  generally 
finding  that  set  dispersing  or  dispersed, 
she  would  look  around  her  with  a  forlorn 
surprise  and  cry:  ‘I  can’t  conceive  why 
it  is  that  nobody  talks  to-night.  I 
can’t  catch  a  word.’ 

A  sedan  chair  would  scarcely  be  a 
suitable  vehicle  for  a  journey  to  Streat- 
ham,  the  home  of  another  famous  Blue¬ 
stocking,  Mrs.  Thrale.  It  is  by  coach, 


an  hour’s  drive  from  Fleet  Street,  that 
we  must  reach  Streatham  Place. 

Should  we  arrive  in  the  morning  we 
shall  find  breakfast  being  served  in  the 
library,  that  famous  library  whose  walls 
were  lined  with  portraits  by  Reynolds 
— portraits  of  Johnson,  Burke,  Gold¬ 
smith,  Garrick,  Murphy,  Dr.  Burney 
and  of  Reynolds  himself.  Should  we 
arrive  at  any  time  in  the  day  between 
breakfast  and  dinner  we  shall  find  the 
charming  Mrs.  Thrale  presiding  over  a 
tea  tray,  for  tea-pouring  was  unceasing. 
And  most  fortunate  of  all  should  we  be 
if  we  could  seat  ourselves  at  the  dinner 
table  of  this  sparkling  hostess  who 
possessed  so  much  of  feminine  charm 
as  well  as  literary  gifts.  In  any  case, 
be  it  the  breakfast,  tea  or  dinner  hour, 
we  are  almost  sure  to  meet  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  Was  a  constant  visitor  here  for  over 
twenty  years. 

While  we  are  still  in  the  coach  on  our 
return  from  Streatham  Place  let  us 
make  at  least  one  more  call  before  con¬ 
cluding  our  rounds.  Let  us  ask  our 
coachman  to  let  us  down  at  27  Rathbone 
Place.  We  are  received  here  by  a  gifted 
and  agreeable  lady  whose  tea  parties ' 
and  conversaziones,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  those  we  have  just  looked 
upon,  are  of  a  high  order.  She  is  Mrs. 
Mathew,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Mathew,  a  man  of  fine  feeling  and 
taste.  Flaxman,  the  eminent  sculptor, 
owed  much  of  his  success  in  illustrating 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  to  the  hours 
he  had  spent  in  listening  to  Mrs. 
Mathew  read  Homer  and  Virgil  to  him 
when  he  was  an  eleven-year-old  boy. 
In  her  back  parlor,  which  Flaxman 
afterwards  helped  her  turn  into  a 
beautiful  Gothic  chamber,  we  see  again 
Mrs.  Carter,  Mrs.  Montagu  and  Mrs. 
Barbauld.  But  a  more  attractive  figure 
than  any  of  these  is  that  of  a  young 
man  still  in  his  twenties,  who  sings  in  a 
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singularly  sweet  voice  his  own  verses 
set  to  tunes  of  his  own  composing. 
This  is  none  other  than  William  Blake, 
mystic  and  poet.  To  this  assembly,  he 
has  brought  his  untutored  wife,  whose 
simple  and  direct  manner  as  contrasted 
with  the  artificiality  of  the  time  was  so 


refreshing.  Mrs.  Mathew  was  not  so 
prominent  a  Bluestocking  as  Mrs. 
Montagu,  the  Queen  of  the  Blues,  but 
she  will  always  be  remembered  as  the 
woman  who  recognized  the  genius  of 
Blake  and  gave  him  encouragement 
when  he  was  still  unknown. 


There  was  an  old  man  who  was  born  on 
a  common, 

And,  if  fame  speaks  true,  he  was  born 
of  a  woman. 

Perhaps  you  will  laugh,  but  for  truth 
Tve  been  told, 

He  once  was  an  infant  though  age 
made  him  old. 


His  face  was  the  drollest  that  ever  was 

/ 

seen — 

For,  if  ’twas  not  washed  it  seldom  was 
clean ; 

His  teeth  he  exposed  when  he  happened 
to  grin, 

And  his  mouth  stood  across  ’twixt  his 
nose  and  his  chin. 


Whenever  he  was  hungry  he  longed  for 
some  meat, 

And  if  he  could  get  it  ’twas  said  he 
would  eat. 

When  thirsty  he’d  drink  if  you  gave 
him  a  pot, 

And  what  he  drank  mostly  ran  down 
his  throat. 

He  seldom  or  never  could  see  without 
light, 

And  yet  I’ve  been  told  he  could  hear  in 
the  night. 

He  has  oft  been  awake  in  the  daytime, 
’tis  said, 

And  has  fallen  asleep  as  he  lay  in  his 
bed. 

’Tis  reported  his  tongue  always  moved 
when  he  talked, 

And  he  stirred  both  his  arms  and  his 
legs  when  he  walked; 

And  his  gait  was  so  odd  had  you  seen 
him  you’d  burst, 

For  one  leg  or  t’other  would  always  be 
first. 


When  this  whimsical  chap  had  a  river 
to  pass, 

If  he  couldn’t  get  over  he  stayed  where 
he  was. 

’Tis  said  he  ne’er  ventured  to  quit  the 
dry  ground, 

Yet  so  great  was  his  luck  he  never  was 
drowned. 

At  last  he  fell  sick  as  old  chronicles  tell ; 

And  then,  as  folks  say,  he  was  not  very 
well. 

But  what  was  so  strange  in  so  weak  a 
condition — 

As  he  could  not  get  fees  he  could  get  no 
physician. 

What  wonder  he  died.  Yet  'tis  sa‘d 
that  his  death 

Was  occasioned  at  last  by  the  loss  of 
his  breath. 

But  peace  to  his  bones  which  n  a  h  s 
now  moulder, 

Had  he  lived  a  day  longer  heel  ’  &  ve 
been  a  day  older. 
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By  R.  C.  Moffat,  M.A. 

Lecturer  in  Physics,  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 


to 


^HERE  are  four  anti-freeze  mix¬ 
tures  commonly  used;  namely, 
denatured  alcohol,  glycerine  and 
alcohol,  honey,  and  coal  oil.  The  first 
is  the  most  widely  used;  the  second  is 
gaining  in  popularity  and  the  last  two 
are  losing  their  popularity,  if  it  can  be 
said  they  ever  were  popular. 

The  fault  which  is  found  with  the 
alcohol  is  its  rapid  evaporation.  It  has 
a  boiling  point  of  172  degrees  Fahr., 
compared  with  212  degrees  Fahr.  for 
water.  The  lower  the  boiling  point  of 
any  substance  the  more  rapid  the 
evaporation  of  it.  Therefore,  during 
warm  spells  and  with  heavy  driving,  the 
mixture  gradually  becomes  weaker  and 
weaker  and  its  freezing  point  rising 
nearer  to  that  of  pure  water  it  finally 
becomes  useless  as  an  anti-freeze,  and 
the  radiator  will  be  found  frozen  when 
not  expecting  it.  This  rapid  evapora¬ 
tion  is  not  so  great  during  real  cold 
weather  as  the  engine  will  not  heat  up 
as  much  as  in  the  warmer  weather  of 
early  winter  or  late  fall.  The  mixture, 
therefore,  should  be  tested  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Alco  Meter  to  see  that  its 
freezing  point  is  sufficiently  low.  It 
should  be  replenished  with  about  a 
90  per  cent,  solution  since  practically 
it  is  the  alcohol  only  which  is  being  lost. 
Replenishing  with  a  50  per  cent,  solu¬ 
tion  will  not  keep  the  mixture  up  to 
standard  if  much  driving  is  done.  The 
concentration  to  be  used  depends  on 
the  lowest  temperature'  expected.  A 
table  for  this  purpose  is  given  below. 

The  glycerine  mixture  most  com¬ 
monly  used  is  half  glycerine  and  half 
alcohol  in  water.  This  has  equally  as 
low  a  freezing  point  but  a  higher  boiling 


point.  Glycerine  boils  at  550  degrees 
Fahr.  and  very  little  of  it,  therefore, 
will  be  lost  by  evaporation.  You  will, 
therefore,  never  be  without  an  anti¬ 
freeze  mixture  as  the  alcohol  evaporates 
first  and  then  the  water,  still  leaving  a 
solution  of  glycerine  which  has  a  higher 
freezing  point  than  originally.  This 
mixture  should  also  be  replenished  with 
a  90  per  cent,  solution  of  alcohol.  This 
anti-freeze  is  initially  more  expensive 
but  less  so  for  upkeep. 

Honey  does  not  make  a  good  anti¬ 
freeze,  generally  speaking,  because  of 
its  high  freezing  point.  It  can  be  used 
successfully  in  early  winter  when  warm 
periods  are  to  be  expected  because  the 
honey  does  not  evaporate.  A  25  per 
cent,  solution  can  be  used  to  advantage 
in  late  fall  to  prevent  the  bursting  of 
the  radiator  by  an  unexpected  low 
temperature  This  may  freeze  but 
forms  a  soft  slush  which  has  not  the 
expansive  force  of  pure  water  and  there¬ 
fore,  since  it  will  always  be  present, 
prevents  any  disastrous  results.  More 
than  a  70  per  cent,  solution  is  liable  to 
be  too  heavy  and  may  candy  or  char 
about  the  engine.  It  is  advisable  to 
remove  the  solution  occasionally,  when 
the  engine  is  hot,  and  flush  with  warm 
water  to  remove  any  foreign  matter. 
Honey  has  a  preservative  effect  on  the 
metals  and  no  effect  on  rubber.  Coal- 
oil  should  be  used,  if  at  all,  only  in 
extremely  cold  weather  and  in  those 
cars  which  have  a  forced  circulation. 
Oil  used  from  year  to  year  is  considered 
better  than  a  fresh  supply  each  year. 
It  has  a  detrimental  effect  on  rubber 
and  therefore  the  hose  connections 
should  be  inspected  frequently  for  leaks. 
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It  mist  be  remembered  that  all  those 
anti-freeze  mixtures  heat  up  more 
quickly  than  water  under  the  same 
circumstances,  due  to  the  lower  specific 
heats  of  the  ingredients  than  that  of 
water. 

A  word  here  about  storage  batteries 
is  in  order.  These  should  be  kept  well 
charged  or  they  will  freeze  with  dis¬ 
astrous  results  to  the  jars  as  well  as  the 
plates.  A  battery  freezes  if  fully  dis¬ 
charged  (1.215)  at  20  below,  and  if  fully 
charged  (1.280)  at  90  below.  Besides, 
in  a  battery  kept  in  a  more  or  less 
discharged  condition,  the  plates  will 
sulphate  and  the  battery’s  efficiency 
will  be  permanently  impaired  if  it  is  not 
ruined. 

Table  1. — Freezing  Temperature  of 
Alcohol  Anti-freeze. 


Proportion  of  Alcohol 


In 

Pints  Per  Gal. 

Freezing 

In  Per  Cent. 

of  Mixture. 

Point. 

Pure  Water 

32°  F. 

6M%. 

Vi 

29°  F. 

i m% 

1  XA 

tO 

O 

o 

T 

25  % 

2 

15°  F. 

3134% 

2% 

9°  F. 

37  y2% 

3 

1°  F. 

43M%  3H  -  7°  F. 

50  %  4  -18°  F. 

Table  2. — Freezing  Temperature  of 
Half-and-Half  Glycerine  and 
Denatured  Alcohol  Anti- 

Freeze. 

»  ' 

Proportion  of  Mixture: 

In  Pints  Per  Gal.  Freezing 


In  Per  Cent. 

of  Mixture. 

Point. 

Pure  Water 

32°  F. 

634% 

Vi 

28°  F. 

12  x/ic7o 

1 

to 

o 

18M% 

134 

19°  F. 

3134% 

234 

•  8°  F. 

3734% 

3 

-  4°  F. 

4334% 

334 

-12°  F. 

Table  3. — F 

REE2GNG  TEMPERATURE  OF 

Honey  Anti-Freeze. 


Proportion  of  Mixture: 


In 

Pints  Per  Gal. 

Freezing 

In  Per  Cent. 

of  Mixture. 

Point. 

Pure  Water 

• 

32°  F. 

25% 

2 

26°  F. 

40% 

334 

to 

to 

o 

T 

50% 

4 

18°  F. 

60% 

4  ?4 

h-1 

to 

o 

T 

75% 

6 

-  5°  F. 

0 


oj 


DmH? 


By  E.  C. 


McLean. 


SOME  are,  certainly.  And  some 
people,  I  fear,  have  the  idea  that 
a  debate  is  of  its  very  nature 
doomed  to  be  dull.  Debates  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  educative;  it  is  one’s  duty 
to  go;  but  aside  from  the  little  bit  of 
suspense  aroused  while  awaiting  the 
pudges’  decision  there  is  little  excite¬ 
ment  to  be  had  from  hearing  a  debate. 
Loyalty  to  one’s  year  or  college  means 
that  one  must  turn  out  to  support  the 


debaters,  but  it  is  rather  a  bore  all  the 
same. 

The  above,  I  believe,  is  rather  a  com¬ 
mon  opinion  of  debates.  Is  it  justified? 
I  think  not,  and  I  think  the  fact  that 
such  an  opinion  is  commonly  held  is  due 
to  a  failure  to  understand  the  real  nature 
and  purpose  of  debating. 

Debates  can  be  decidedly,  intolerably, 
deadly  dull.  Quite  impossible,  in  fact. 
So  can  novels,  football  matches,  even 
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members  of  the  opposite  sex.  But  for 
that  reason  shall  we  give  up  readmg 
novels,  attending  football  matches,  or 
’phoning  the  Hall  (Mac  or  Mills)?  It 
is  not  fair  to  judge  debates  by  the 
poorest  we  hear.  In  most  debates,  if 
one  knows  just  how  to  look  for  it,  there 
s  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Of  course, 
even  at  its  best,  debating  cannot  supply 
quite  the  same  sort  of  excitement  that 
c'rcus  day  does  for  the  small  boy,  or 
that  Harold  Lloyd’s  misadventures  or 
Aesop’s  Fables  (Terry-fied)  do  for  the 
grown-up  boy.  But  if  one  likes  to 
have  his  intellect  as  well  as  his  funny- 
bone  tickled,  one  can  find  real  thrills  in 
a  good  debate. 

What  then  is  a  good  debate?  A 
debate  is  a  contest  just  as  hockey  and 
basketball  are  contests.  It  is  a  contest 
between  opposed  teams.  And  let  us 
pause  right  here  for  that  is  a  point 
which  some  debaters  never  seem  to 
realize.  How  often  when  you  go  to  a 
debate  do  you  hear  four  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  memorized  speeches,  each  de¬ 
livered  regardless  of  what  has  gone 
before.  Each  speaker  may  devote  two 
or  three  minutes  to  what  he  calls 
“rebuttal”  of  some  minor  points  made 
by  the  other  side.  That  done,  he  seems 
to  forget  his  opponents,  often  too  his 
colleague;  he  starts  the  motor,  puts 
on  the  record,  and  we  have  the  repro¬ 
duction,  word  for  word,  of  the  speech 
he  has  been  rehearsing  during  the  past 
week.  The  result  is  not  even  good 
public-speaking,  and  it  certainly  is  not 
a  debate. 

How  can  you  have  a  contest  of  any 
sort,  hockey,  basketball,  whatnot,  un¬ 
less  the  teams  meet  on  the  same  ground 
and  really  come  to  grips  with  each 
other?  I  have  heard  of  chess  games 
being  played  by  correspondence,  but 
you  cannot  conduct  a  wrestling 
match  so.  And  debaters  must  grapple 
intellectually  just  as  wrestlers  do  physi¬ 


cally!  You  cannot  have  a  debate 
without  a  clash  of  opinion.  But  howr  is 
there  to  be  any  clash  of  opinion  if  the 
negative  for  all  practical  purposes 
ignores  the  affirmative  and  goes  on 
building  up  a  case  of  its  own?  Or  if  the 
affirmative,  when  its  interpretation  of 
the  question  is  challenged,  pays  no  heed 
but  goes  merrily  on  its  way?  The 
motto  of  some  debaters  seems  to  be: 

‘'You  in  your  small  corner, 

And  I  in  mine.” 

There  is  no  fight,  for  the  teams  never 
meet. 

Such  a  debate  might  well  be  called 
a  double  track  debate,  though  in  reality 
it  is  no  debate  at  all.  One  always 
enjoys  the  feeling  of  security  that  comes 
from  travelling  on  a  double  track 
railway.  A  train  going  in  the  opposite 
direction  rushes  past,  is  gone  from  sight, 
and  one  sinks  back  with  the  comfort¬ 
able  feeling  that  on  a  double  track 
system  collisions  must  be  almost  im¬ 
possible.  But  a  debate  is  supposed  to 
be  a  contest  of  opposed  teams.  We 
don’t  want  them  to  slip  by  each  other 
comfortably  without  touching.  We 
want  a  head-on  collision. 

Since  a  debate  is  a  contest  of  skill, 
its  object  is  not,  as  many  people  believe 
and  some  textbooks  teach,  to  determine 
the  truth  of  the  question  discussed. 
The  object  of  the  debate  is  much 
simpler;  it  is  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  teams  shows  the  most  skill  in 
debate.  Skill  in  debate  means  mental 
power  and  mental  agility  combined 
with  the  ability  to  speak  clearly,  con¬ 
vincingly,  persuasively.  When  there  is 
a  decided  clash  of  opinion,  that  is  when 
the  two  teams  meet  on  the  same  ground, 
then  there  is  the  opportunity  to  judge 
their  comparative  ability. 

If  we  are  to  have  the  contest  that 
makes  up  a  real  debate,  each  team  must 
play  its  appropriate  part,  and  each 
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debater  must  remember  that  he  is  a 
member  of  a  team.  Team  work  is  just 
as  essential  in  debating  as  in  any  form 
of  team  sport.  The  leader  of  the 
affirmative  has  the  task  of  explaining 
to  the  audience  and  to  the  judges  the 
full  meaning  of  the  proposition  to  be 
debated  and  the  fundamental  issues 
upon  which  any  decision  must  rest. 
This  he  should  do  before  he  presents 
any  material  in  support  of  the  views 
he  is  defending.  His  explanation  of  the 
proposition  and  his  analysis  of  the  issues 
involved  should  be  impartial,  such  that 
it  is  likely  the  negative  can  accept. 
What  he  is  doing  is  marking  out  the 
field  upon  which  the  two  teams  are  to 
meet.  Now  a  dispute  as  to  the  ground 
upon  which  the  teams  are  to  meet  is  a 
'conflict  of  a  sort,  a  clash  of  opinion,  if 
you  will;  but  it  is  apt  to  resemble  a 
squabble  rather  than  a  debate.  To 
avoid  such  squabbles,  it  is  well  for  the 
two  teams  to  agree  before  the  debate 
upon  some  one  interpretation  of  the 
proposition. 

The  interpretation  of  the  propo¬ 
sition  should  not  consist  in  putting 
together  dictionary  definitions  of  all 
the  words  of  more  than  one  syllable 
which  it  contains.  The  words  in  which 
the  proposition  is  phrased  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  used  in  their  ordinary  sense, 
a  sense  which  any  intelligent  person 
should  understand  without  reference  to 
a  dictionary.  Any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  either  side  to  limit  the  meaning  of  a 
word  to  some  one  of  the  many  defini¬ 
tions  for  it  that  may  be  found  in  the 
largest  dictionaries,  especially  when  this 
meaning  is  not  the  one  which  the 
word  has  in  common  use,  should  merit 
the  censure  of  audience  and  judges. 

The  leader  of  the  affirmative 
should  first,  then,  explain  fully  and 
fairly  the  proposition  for  debate. 
He  should  then  outline  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  fundamental  issues 


that  must  be  discussed  before  the  ques¬ 
tion  can  be  decided,  and  only  after 
having  done  this  should  he  begin  to 
present  the  case  for  the  affirmative. 
His  explanations  should  be,  of  course, 
as  concise  as  possible.  Two  or  three 
minutes,  at  most  five,  should  suffice  for 
the  introductory  matter. 

The  case  for  the  affirmative  is  one  case, 
although  it  is  delivered  by  two  speakers, 
and  the  two  speeches  should  fit  together 
to  make  up  one  connected  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  just  as  neatly  and  cffisely  as  the 
corners  of  a  box  may  be  dovetailed  to¬ 
gether.  The  first  speaker  for  the 
affirmative  begins  the  case,  carries  it 
on  as  far  as  he  has  time,  summarizes 
what  he  has  done,  and  leaves  the  .com¬ 
pletion  of  it  to  his  colleague.  This 
colleague’s  first  duty  is  to  answer  any 
serious  negative  attacks  upon  the  argu¬ 
ment  already  laid  down  by  the  first 
speaker.  He  should  then  sum  up  in  a 
word  or  two  what  the  first  speaker  has 
done,  take  up  the  argument  where  it 
was  dropped,  and  complete  the  affirma¬ 
tive  case. 

The  first  and  the  chief  duty  of  the 
negative  is  to  meet  and  refute  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  affirmative,  or  to  show 
that  these  arguments  do  not  affect  the 
fundamental  issues  involved  in  the 
debate  and  may  therefore  be  neglected 
as  comparatively  unimportant.  If  the 
leader  of  the  affirmative  has  neglected 
to  explain  the  proposition  and  the 
issues  it  must  involve,  the  first  speaker 
for  the  negative  should  supply  this 
deficiency.  If  the  interpretation  put 
upon  the  proposition  by  the  affirmative 
is  one  which  the  negative  are  unwilling 
to  accept,  the  first  negative  speaker 
must  at  once  challenge  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  give  adequate  reason  to  show 
why  it  is  unsatisfactory.  Mere  quibbles 
and  all  attempts  to  read  a  strained, 
unnatural  meaning  into  the  wording  of 
the  proposition  should  be  avoided 
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Debate  is  the  discussion  of  a  contro¬ 
versial  question,  not  a  protracted  dis¬ 
pute  as  to  its  meaning.  The  first 
speaker  for  the  negative  should  at  once 
attack  the  chief  arguments  which  the 
affirmative  leader  has  advanced.  Until 
he  has  done  that  and  produced  sound 
evidence  to  support  his  views,  he  has 
no  right  to  proceed  with  any  case  of  his 
own.  It  will  not  do  to  dismiss  these 
arguments  with,  a  superior  sort  of  air 
and  a  suggestion  that  his  colleague  will 
answer  them.  A  previously  prepared 
speech  is  of  little  use  here.  What  is 
required  is  a  knowledge  of  the  question 
which  will  enable  the  speaker  to  adapt 
all  he  has  to  say  to  what  has  been  done 
by  the  affirmative. 

Adaptation  to  circumstances,  that  is 
to  what  has  been  already  said  on  the 
question,  is  essential  in  all  good  debat¬ 
ing  speeches.  The  only  speaker  who 
can  confidently  proceed  to  give  a  pre¬ 
pared  speech  just  as  he  has  prepared  it 
is  the  leader  of  the  affirmative.  Both 
negative  speakers,  and  the  second 
affirmative  must  adapt  their  remarks 
to  what  has  already  been  said. 

The  negative  speakers  are  right  in  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  should  have  a  case  of  their 
own  to  present,  that  they  should  not 
be  content  with  mere  negation.  But 
before  they  can  do  this  they  must  meet 
the  affirmative  arguments  or  show  that 
these  arguments  are  irrelevant  or  com¬ 
paratively  unimportant.  Then  they 
may  present  positive  arguments  of  their 
own.  And  in  this  they  should  show 
the  same  team  work  required  of  the 
affirmative  speakers.  The  first  nega¬ 


tive  should  lead  up  to  what  the  second 
is  to  say  and  close  by  summarizing  what 
he  has  accomplished.  The  second  nega- 
t’ve  speaker  has  the  full  affirmative  case 
before  him  and  must  complete  the 
attack  upon  it,  then  sum  up  very  briefly 
his  colleague’s  constructive  arguments, 
and  then  complete  the  case  for  the 
negative.  If  the  negative  speakers 
content  themselves  with  attempting  to 
show  that  the  affirmative  case  is  not 
proved  and  present  no  constructive 
material  whatever,  the  decision  is  apt 
to  go  against  them.  Listeners  are 
likely  to  feel  that  they  have  tried  to 
take  rather  a  mean  advantage  of  their 
technical  position  as  the  negative,  and 
although  the  affirmative  case  be  not 
proved  conclusively,  the  affirmative 
speakers  may  well  have  shown  more 
real  ability  in  debate. 

Are  our  debates  dull?  Some  of  them 
this  fall  and  winter  have  been.  Why? 
Because  the  speakers  did  not  stage  a 
real  contest  for  us.  Just  so  long  as  four 
speakers  come  before  us,  each  with  his 
carefully  prepared,  memorized  speech 
to  recite ,  regardless  of  what  the  other 
speakers  have  done,  will  our  debates  be 
dull.  Just  so  soon  as  our  debaters 
realize  that  they  must  study  the  ques¬ 
tion  so  that  they  can  adapt  their 
remarks  to  the  situation,  just  so  soon 
as  they  realize  that  each  team  must 
work  together  in  a  real  intellectual  com¬ 
bat  with  its  opponents  will  our  de¬ 
bates  become  interesting.  A  debate 
should  be  a  sort  of  battle.  But  it 
should  not  be  a  sham  battle. 
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By  Fred  W.  Bray,  ’27. 


“The  Mother  of  10,000  Chicks  at  One  Setting.” 
How  Many  in  a  Lifetime  ? 


STEALING  THE  HEN’S  JOB 
77  WONDER  what  farmer’s  boy  ever 
thought  of  stealing  the  job  of  setting 
on  eggs  and  of  rearing  chicks  away 
from  the  old  hen,  as  he  accidentally 
frightened  her  from  her  nest  in  the  hay 
loft,  or  found,  her  in  the  garden  with 
her  brood  of  chicks.  Yet  this  is 
exactly  what  able-bodied  men  have 
done  and  they  have  found  it  a  man’s 
job  to  do  what  the  hens  have  done  for 
centuries — with  this  difference,  that  a 
man  and  an  incubator  of  twenty  thous¬ 
and  egg  capacity  can  in  a  season  of 
nine  weeks  do  the  work  of  four  thousand 
hens.  Economically,  this  saves  the 
country  a  great  deal,  for,  supposing, 
the  four  thousand  hens  each  laid  nine 
eggs,  which  were  marketed  at  thirty- 
five  cents  a  dozen,  they  would  have  a 
total  value  of  over  a  thousand  dollars. 
This  would  well  cover  the  cost  of 
operating,  and  the  depreciation  on  the 
incubator. 


EARLY  DIFFICULTIES 
How  was  this  change  brought  about? 
When  men  began  to  realize  that  there 
was  profit  in  poultry-keeping,  they 
started  to  control  the  setting  of  hens. 
This  proved  to  be  a  lot  of  work,  for 
some  of  the  hens  would  balk  and  leave 
the  nest  and  thus  spoil  the  eggs.  Many 
people  can  remember  the  worry  caused 
by  a  big  thunder  storm  coming  just 
after  the  hatch.  Would  all  the  chicks 
be  drowned?  The  uncertainty  of  such 
a  method  led  to  a  change.  The  change 
was  slow  at  first,  but  we  find  that  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cent¬ 
ury,  many  men  were  working  with 
small  incubators  and  some  were  even 
trying  out  mammoth  machines.  The 
process  was  slow,  but  it  became  a 
recognized  fact  that  an  incubator  could 
be  built  that  would  hatch  chicks,  so 
machines  began  gradually  to  find  their 
way  to  the  farm.  What  a  time  the 
operator  had  running  those  hot  air 
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machines  that  just  would  not  hold  their 
temperature!  It  was  not  long  till  the 
hot  water  machine  came  along  with 
better  regulation,  but  even  that  had 
its  smoky  lamp  that  many  people  would 
rather  be  without. 

THE  FIRST  COMMERCIAL 
PLANTS 

Then  some  one  conceived  the  idea 
of  connecting  many  of  these  little  box¬ 
like  incubators  together  and  heating 
them  from  a  central  boiler.  This  too 
helped  some,  but  still  the  operator  had  • 
a  regulator  in  each  compartment,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  thermometer,  which  had 
to  be  checked  several  times  a  day. 
With  these  machines  commercial  hatch¬ 
eries  were  started  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try — some  in  United  States  with  a 
capacity  of  three  hundred  thousand 
eggs,  whose  plants  look  like  huge  barns. 
Still  in  some  places  the  percentage  of 
chicks  hatched  was  none  too  good. 

DR.  SMITH’S  MACHINE 

A  different  type  of  incubator  was 
brought  out  by  Dr.  Smith,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  His  machine  was  compact, 
taking  about  one-quarter  the  floor  space 
of  the  other  machines  then  on  the 
market.  The  principle  is  to  have  a 
central  heated  chamber,  and  on  either 
side  egg  chambers.  The  eggs  are  placed 
in  trays  on  racks  that  can  be  tilted  from 
side  to  side  to  turn  the  eggs.  The  eggs 
do  not  fall  out,  because  they  are  packed 
in  on  their  ends,  and  the  tilting  of  the 
trays  brings  the  germs  in  the  proper 
position  for  incubation.  The  warm  air 
is  circulated  by  means  of  electric  fans, 
which  run  continuously.  Ventilation 
is  provided  by  openings  above  the  fans 
for  the  intake  of  fresh  air,  and  there  are 
other  openings  above  the  egg  chamber 
for  exhausting  stale  air.  The  heat  is 
maintained  in  the  heated  chamber  by  a 
hot  water  radiator. 


The. water  is  heated  in  a  copper  boiler 
on  the  outside  of  the  machine,  by  a 
blue-flame  oil  burner.  And  the  amount 
of  heat  going  into  the  radiator  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  two  special  thermostats.  A 
machine  of  this  type,  taking  less  than 
nine  square  feet  floor  space,  has  a 
capacity  of  ten  thousand  eggs.  One 
man  can  operate  two  of  them — the 
labor  is  so  light.  It  is  put  on  the 
market  by  a  large  American  concern, 
and  in  the  last  eight  seasons  over  twelve 
hundred  installations  of  these  machines 
have  been  made.  As  yet  none  have 
proved  a  failure. 

This  machine  gave  a  new  impetus  to 
the  commercial  hatchery.  It  is  now  no 
longer  a  gamble  but  an  industry.  It 
has  gone  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Last  year,  in  United  States,  the  volume 
of  business  done  doubled  that  of  the 
year  before.  Nearly  as  large  an  in¬ 
crease  has  been  made  in  Canada 

Chicks  can  now  be  shipped  a  journey 
of  fifty  hours  without  injury.  Hat¬ 
cheries  that  sell  chicks  from  reasonably 
well-bred  stock  for  fairly  good  prices 
are  located  in  almost  every  district. 
The  farmers  near  these  hatcheries  are 
either  buying  their  chicks  from  them 
or  taking  their  eggs  to  them  to  be 
hatched,  at  so  much  a  hundred. 

EFFECT  ON  POULTRY  INDUSTRY 

All  this  is  having  an  effect  on  poultry 
keeping.  Hatcheries  want  eggs  but 
they  want  good  ones,  so  they  are 
inspecting  the  flocks  and  in  some  cases- 
providing  pedigreed  males.  This  in 
turn  is  distributing  throughout  the 
country  better  grades  of  chicks.  And 
so  if  it  goes  on  as  it  has  been  doing, 
the  stock  of  the  country  will  gradually 
be  improved.  That  is  one  thing  com¬ 
mercial  hatcheries  are  doing  for  the 
country.  They  are  also  enabling  the 
farmers  to  procure  a  large  number  of 
chicks  just  when  they  want  them. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  IN  CANADA 

The  future  of  the  commercial  hatch¬ 
ery  in  Ontario  is  hard  to  estimate. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  develop¬ 
ment,  if  those  who  go  into  the  business 
do  so  on  such  a  scale  as  to  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  American  hatcheries. 
The  number  of  chicks  that  were  im¬ 
ported  into  Canada  last  season  would 
more  than  equal  those  hatched  in  the 
commercial  hatcheries  of  Ontario,  while 
along  the  border  the  number  of  import¬ 
ed  chicks  far  exceeds  those  hatched  in 
our  own  incubators. 

Canadian  hatcheries  are  beginning  to 
appear.  There  are  large  ones  at  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  Toronto,  while  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  different  men  have 
machines  with  capacities  up  to  ten 
thousand  and  over.  But  these  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  supply  the  demand. 
So  we  have  coming  into  our  countiy 
duty  free ,  many  chicks  of  a  lower 
grade,  that  are  sold  by  the  fifteen-cent 
store  and  departmental  stores.  In 
many  cases  these  chicks  are  not  properly 
handled,  and  when  they  are  taken  home 
a  large  percentage  die.  Then  people  do 
not  want  to  buy  chicks  next  season  for 


fear  they  also  die.  If  commercial 
hatcheries  are  to  develop  rapidly,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  educate  more 
people  in  the  methods  of  rearing  and 
feeding  chicks.  A  good  practice,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  some  hatchery  men,  is  that  of 
giving  to  every  prospective  customer 
a  book  such  a^  many  of  the  leading 
feed  companies  publish  on  the  rearing 
and  feeding  of  baby'  chicks.  Much 
use  could  be  made  of  the  daily  paper 
along  this  line,  if  they  would  print 
something  on  poultry  once  a  week. 

The  commercial  hatchery  man  would 
be  greatly  aided  in  filling  his  orders,  if 
those  intending  to  buy  chicks  would 
place  their  orders  well  ahead  of  time, 
so  that  he  will  know  what  kind  of  eggs 
to  set.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  buy 
chicks  from  a  man  whom  you  know 
to  be  reliable,  one  who  is  noted  for 
having  good  stock — not  the  man  that 
comes  around  offering  you  chicks  at 
cfft  prices.  Very  likely  they  are  some¬ 
thing  he  can  not  sell  readily.  If  every 
purchaser  of  eggs  for  hatching  would 
demand  good  stock,  this  fair  province 
of  ours  would  soon  be  noted  for  the 
high  grade  of  its  poultry. 


SPOONERISMS 


•  The  celebrated  Dr.  Spooner,  of  Ox¬ 
ford  University,  on  one  or  two  occasions 
mixed  his  words,  though  he  didn’t  mix 
his  drinks. 

“Kinquering  kongs,”  he  said  for 
“Conquering  kings”.  Since  then  all 
slips  of  this  kind  have  been  called 
Spoonerisms. 

You  may  have  heard  of  the  occasion 


when  he  told  the  porter  to  put  his 
luggage  into  the  train,  saying  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  “Two  rags  and  a  bug”.  At  one 
of  his  lectures,  he  said  he  would  deal 
with  those  two  most  gifted  poets, 
“Cakespeare  and  Sheets”. 

Again,  at  a  wedding,  he  asked  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  “kistomary  to  cuss  the 
bride.” 


— By  Simmie  Jimpson. 
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!^HEN  we  poor  men  shuffle  off 
\y\ y  this  mortal  coil,  we  leave  two 
contributions  to  literature,  the 
one,  our  autobiography,  or  “How  I 
made  my  first  million,”  the  other— our 
will.  History  records  some  very  fam¬ 
ous  and  curious  wills,  but  for  bluntness 
and  straight  talk,  we  must  award  the 
prize  to  a  Scotch  pioneer  of  County 
Huron. 

William  Dunlop,  a  descendant  of  an 
old  Dumbarton  family,  should  be  count¬ 
ed  the  real  founder  of  Goderich,  for  it 
was  he  who  led  a  party  through  the 
forest,  selected  the  townsite,  and  built 
“Gairbraid,”  a  curious  old  log  house, 
which  John  Galt  discovered  when  ex¬ 
ploring  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron, 

Dunlop  was  a  typical  rover,  and  had 
seen  service  in  India  before  coming  to 
Canada,  which  he  did  near  the  close  of 
the  war  of  1812.  He  was  later  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Canada  Company, 
finally  settling  down  at  “Gairbraid,” 
where  he  kept  bachelor’s  hall  with  an 
elder  brother,  a  retired  Captain  of  the 
Royal  Navy. 

In  1833,  their  household  was  increased 
by  a  Highland  woman,  Louisa  McColl, 
and  between  this  strange  trio  an  in¬ 
timate  friendship  sprang  up.  She  was 
devoted  to  the  “deare  gentlemen,”  and 
William  told  his  brother  he  would  spin 
a  coin  to  see  which  should  marry  her. 
The  Captain  won,  as  his  brother  used 
a  double-headed  benny.  The  brothers 
were  no  church-goers,  for  William  said 
he  did  not  believe  in  one  man  having 
all  the  chat,  nor  yet  in  singing  without 
grog.  However,  they  frequently  had 
family  prayers,  and  one  Sunday,  sur¬ 
plices  being  scarce,  they  dressed  their 
colored  butler  in  a  white  jacket  (similar 
to  those  worn  by  the  Dairy  Option)  and 
asked  him  to  read  the  marriage  cere¬ 


mony  for  the  first  wedding  in  Colborne. 
Fortunately,  the  bride  insisted,  at  a 
later  date,  upon  a  repetition  of  the 
service. 

They  kept  open  house  and  were  of 
an  extremely  convivial  nature;  in  fact, 
William’s  love  of  drink  was  only 
equalled  by  his  love  of  practical  jokes. 
In  the  village,  there  were  twelve  of 
them,  self-styled  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
who  frequently  used  to  gather  at 
“Gairbraid,”  and  it  was  in  their  com¬ 
pany,  together  with  the  Dunlop  recipe 
for  hot  whiskey  toddy  (better,  we  are 
told  than  any  recorded  by  J.  M.  Barrie), 
that  he  made  his  famous  will. 

Louisa  Dunlop  was  so  annoyed  that 
she  chased  him  around  the  table,  till  he 
finally  consented  to  remove  anything 
objectionable  relating  to  her.  One  of 
the  twelve  armchairs  supported  the 
“Tiger’s”  burly  form  as  he  leant  back 
to  read : 

“In  the  name  of  God.  Amen. 

“I,  William  Dunlop,  of  Gairbraid,  in 
the  Township  of  Colborne,  County  and 
District  of  Huron,  Western  Canada, 
Esquire,  being  in  sound  health  and 
body,  and  my  mind  just  as  usual  (which 
my  friends  who  flatter  me  say  is  no 
great  shakes  at  the  best  of  times),  do 
make  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament 
as  follows,  revoking,  of  course,  all 
former  Wills. 

“I  leave  the  property  of  Gairbraid 
and  all  other  landed  property  I  may  die 
possessed  of  to  my  sisters,  Helen  Boyle 
Story  and  Elizabeth  Boyle  Dunlop, 
the  foimer  because  she  is  married  to  a 
Minister  whom  she  henpecks  —  the 
latter  because  she  is  married  to  nobody, 
nor  is  she  like  to  be,  for  she  is  an  old 
maid  and  not  marketrife,  and  also  I 
leave  to  them,  and  their  heirs,  my 
share  of  the  stock  and  implements  on 
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the  farm,  provided  always  that  the 
enclosure  round  my  brother’s  grave  be 
reserved,  and  if  either  should  die  with¬ 
out  issue,  then  the  other  to  inherit  the 
whole. 

“I  leave  to  my  sister-in-law,  Louisa 
Dunlop,  all  my  share  of  the  household 
furniture  and  such  traps  with  the  excep¬ 
tions  hereinafter  mentioned. 

“I  leave  my  silver  tankard  to  the 
eldest  son  of  Old  John  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  family.  I  would  have 
left  it  to  Old.  John  himself,  but  he 
would  melt  it  down  to  make  temper¬ 
ance  medals,  and  that  would  be  sacrilege 
— however,  I  leave  my  big  horn  snuff 
box  to  him — he  can  only  make  temper¬ 
ance  horn  spoons  of  that. 

“I  leave  my  sister  Jenny  my  Bible, 
the  property  formerly  of  my  great-great¬ 
grandmother,  Bethia  Hamilton  of  Wood 
Hall,  and  when  she  knows  as  much  of 
the  spirit  of  it  as  she  does  of  the  letter, 
she  will  be  another  guise  Christian  than 
she  is. 

“I  also  leave  my  late  brother’s  watch 
to  my  brother  Sandy,  exhorting  him 
at  the  same  time  to  give  up  Whiggery, 
Radicalism  and  all  other  sins  that  do 
most  easily  beset  him. 

“I  leave  my  brother  Alan  my  big 
snuff  box,  as  I  am  informed  he  is  rather 
a  decent  Christian  with  a  jolly  face. 

“I  leave  Parson  Chevasse  (Maggy’s 
husband.)  the  snuff  box  I  got  from  the 
Sarnia  Militia,  as  a  small  token  of  my 
gratitude,  for  the  services  he  has  done 
the  family  in  taking  a  sister  that  no 
man  of  taste  would  have  taken. 

“I  leave  John  Caddie  a  silver  teapot, 
to  the  end  that  fu  may  drink  Tea 
therefrom  to  comfort  him  under  the 
affliction  of  a  slatternly  wife. 

“I  leave  my  books  to  my  brother 
Andrew,  because  he  has  been  so  long  a 


Jungley  Wallah  that  he  may  learn  to 
read  with  them. 

“I  give  my  silver  cup  with  a  Sovereign 
in  it,  to  my  sister  Janet  Graham  Dunlop 
because  she  is  an  old.  maid,  and.  pious, 
and  also  mv  Granna’s  snuff  mull,  as  it 
looks  decent  to  see  an  old  woman 
taking  snuff.” 

Lest  you,  my  readers,  should  think 
I  take  a  delight  in  raking  up  past ' 
scandal,  I  would  remind  you  that 
“Gairbraid”  was  the  centre  of  hospital¬ 
ity,  loyalty  and  diversion,  the  last  un¬ 
happily,  often  regulated  bv  drink — but 
then  total  abstinence  was  a  thing  un¬ 
heard  of  at  that  time,  and  to  the 
“Tiger,”  it  would  have  been  a  real 
sacrilege  that  the  silver  of  his  ancestors 
should  be  melted  down  for  such  a 
purpose. 

Of  his  personal  courage,  we  may  say 
that  the  appellation  “Tiger”  was  given 
him  because  he  threw  a  handful  of 
snuff  into  a  tiger’s  face  and  then  ran  it 
through  with  his  sword,  when  in  India. 

A  large  flag  pole  stood  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  under  the  flag  for  which 
they  had  fought  so  bravely,  they  used 
to  sit,  drinking  their  hot  brandy  and 
water,  with  an  eye  on  the  road  ready 
to  welcome  every  new  comer. 

As  Louisa’s  tombstone  testifies,  she 
was  a  faithful  friend,  and  but  for  her, 
they  would  not  have  had  the  plenty 
they  were  so  ready  to  part  with.  Even 
when  it  was  most  difficult  to  restrain 
them,  she  managed  them  well. 

“Gie  us  a  glass,  old  lady.” 

“Ye  dinna  want  a  glass  at  this  time 
o’  day.” 

“Hoot,  woman!”  and  aside  to  their 
guests — “the  woman’s  daft!” 

But  she  tended  them  faithfully, 
living,  and  closed  their  eyes  in  death, 
true  to  the  last  to  her  “Deare  Gentle¬ 
men.”  G.  M.,  ’26. 
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Tragedy  @f  fth<g  Wild 


First  Prize  Descriptive  Essay 


by  J.  Roxburgh,  ’26. 


The  Author  at  Home 


THE  chill  days  of  autumn  had 
come,  and  Silent  Valley  lay  under 
a  sheet  of  fresh  fallen  snow, 
silver  glimmering  where  the  moonlight 
fell  upon  it. 

The  wail  of  a  wolf  could  be  heard 
crying  to  the  moon.  Across  the  white 
circle  of  the  moon  drove  a  wedge  of 
wild  geese.  The  wail  of  the  wolf  died 
out.  A  faint  honking  carried  down  by 
the  wind  could  be  heard,  now  a  distant 
jangling  chorus,  now  a  sound  repeated 
like  a  call.  Then  silence,  except  for 
the  low  moaning  of  the  wind,  as  it 
played  through  the  branches  of  the 
trees.  Just  when  it  seemed  that  silence 
was  to  reign  throughout  the  night, 
there  arose  a  cry  like  that  of  a  fright¬ 
ened  child,  rising  in  volume,  then  dying 
away  in  a  low  moan  like  a  sound  made 
by  some  unearthly  being.  Again  and 
yet  again  it  arose.  Rabbits  stood  in 
stark  terror,  as  if  frozen  in  their  tracks. 
A  porcupine  ceased  its  gnawing  to 
listen,  and  a  fox  about  to  give  forth  its 


usual  “Yip,  Yip,  Yee,”  thinking  better, 
slunk  off  among  the  friendly  shadows 
of  the  bush. 

A  trapper,  standing  in  his  cabin  door, 
listening  to  the  cry,  smiled  as  he 
thought  of  future  possibilities  on  the 
trap  line,  then  turning  went  within  to 
prepare  for  rest. 

The  maker  of  this  unearthly  noise 
was  a  huge  lynx  which,  after  satisfying 
itself  that  it  had  created  enough  disturb¬ 
ance  jumped  down  from  a  large  pine 
stump  upon  which  it  had  been  sitting, 
and  disappeared  into  the  night. 

Here  and  there  it  slunk,  always  keep¬ 
ing  within  the  shadows  of  the  trees, 
stopping  now  and  then  to  listen.  At 
last  it  came  to  a  small  cedar  swamp 
where  rabbit  trails  were  plentiful.  Be¬ 
side  one  of  these,  with  ears  flattened 
upon  its  cruel  head,  the  big  cat  crouch¬ 
ed  and  waited  patiently  for  its  un¬ 
suspecting  victim. 

Suddenly  the  tuft-like  ears  pricked 
forward  in  the  attitude  of  listening. 
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Those  sensitive  organs  had  heard  the 
soft  thump-thump  of  bunny’s  padded 
feet  long  before  the  scent  had  been 
drifted  down  on  the  breeze.  Outside 
the  movement  of  its  ears,  no  other 
motion  betrayed  the  fact  that  the  lynx 
knew  of  the  nearness  of  its  prey. 

Down  the  ti%il  bunny  came,  and 
when  just  a  few  more  hops  would  have 
taken  him  into  certain  death,  he  stopped 
to  nibble  the  young  shoot  of  a  poplar. 
From  one  tender  shoot  to  another  he 
fed.  Each  morsel  nibbled  brought  him 
nearer  to  the  waiting  lynx.  Then,  ap¬ 
parently  without  any  reason,  he  turned 
in  his  tracks  and  started  back  the  way 
he  had  come.  Rage  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  shone  from  out  the  cat’s  eyes,  but 
not  a  muscle  moved.  Then  the  unex¬ 
pected  happened.  Uttering  little  cries 
of  terror  at  every  jump,  back  down  the 
trail  came  bunny,  closely  followed  by  a 
white  weasel,  whose  little  bloodthirsty 
eyes  shone  with  cruel  delight’  at  bunny’s 
frantic  but  fruitless  efforts  to  escape. 
The  cruel  look  changed  to  one  of  sur¬ 
prise,  hatred  and  rage,  when  one  of 
bunny’s  cries  ended  in  a  dying  gurgle 
as  the  great  cat  launched  itself. 

Here  and  there  darted  the  weasel, 
uttering  squeals  of  rage  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  thus  being  so  easily  thwarted 
of  an  almost  certain  meal.  Finally, 
seeing  that  the  lynx  took  no  notice  of 
these  frantic  appeals  of  outraged  owner¬ 
ship,  with  a  final  squeal  it  turned  and 
disappeared  into  the  thick  undergrowth. 

After  finishing  its  repast  and  sharpen¬ 
ing  its  claws  upon  a  dry  tree,  the  slayer 
curled  up  and  went  to  sleep  in  a  hollow 
log  close  by. 

s'.  sl^  sf/  sj.  si. 
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The  early  months  of  winter  had 
passed  and  the  snow  had  deepened. 
With  the  deepening  of  the  snow  game 
became  scarce  and  hard  to  catch.  The 
great  cat  sometimes  had  to  go  long 
periods  without  food. 


It  was  at  this  time  of  the  year  the 
trapper  began  to  set  his  traps  for  the 
lynx  which  he  had  heard  howling  a  few 
weeks  before,  and  also  for  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  lynx  family. 

After  an  unsuccessful  hunt,  and 
with  hunger  gnawing  at  his  stomach, 
the  lynx  happened  upon  the  trapper’s 
sets.  At  first  he  was  suspicious,  walk¬ 
ing  round  and  round  the  trap  cabin,  at 
the  back  of  which  could  be  seen  a 
freshly  killed  rabbit,  which  would  help 
to  appease  the  gnawing  hunger.  At 
last  the  hunger  became  unbearable, 
and  throwing  all  caution  aside  he 
stepped  into  the  set  to  get  the 
rabbit. 

No  sooner  had  its  jaws  closed  upon 
the  bait,  however,  than  there  was  a 
snap  and  the  great  cat  jumped  back 
with  a  scream  of  rage  and  terror.  Here 
and  there  it  jumped,  tearing  up  the 
snow  covered  ground  in  vain  efforts  to 
escape  from  the  jaws  of  the  trap  in 
which  it  had  been  caught.  It  would 
stop  for  a  moment’s  rest,  then  start 
again,  biting  and  tearing  at  the  trap 
with  its  teeth  and  claws  till  the  blood 
spurted  from  these  torn  members.  At 
last,  exhausted  by  its  frantic  but  fruit¬ 
less  efforts,  it  lay  a  heaving  and  snarling 
mass  upon  the  blood-spattered  snow. 

Here  it  lay  till  a  faint  tinge  of  light 
appeared  in  the  east,  broadening  as  the 
minutes  passed.  The  lynx,  looking  out 
of  its  bloodshot  and  pain-stricken  eyes, 
began  to  realize  that  day  was  fast 
approaching.  It  knew  that  with  day¬ 
light  came  man  and  with  man  death. 
Summoning  together  all  its  strength, 
with  a  snarl  of  fierce  rage  it  threw  its 
whole  weight  back  upon  the  chain  in 
one  valiant  effort  to  escape.  A  flawed 
link  gave  away  under  the  terrific  strain, 
causing  the  great  cat  to  turn  a  complete 
somersault.  Rising  quickly  to  its  feet 
it  stood  for  a  moment  facing  the  east. 
Then  it  turned  and  disappeared  into 
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the  woods,  carrying  with  it  the  trap 
still  clamped  upon  its  foot. 

On  it  went,  stopping  every  now  and 
then  to  tear  at  the  trap,  with  its 
bleeding  mouth.  Twice  it  caught  sight 
of  the  grim-faced  trapper,  who  was 
following  it.  By  sheer  grit,  however, 
it  kept  its  tortured  limbs  moving 
enough  to  keep  ahead  of  the  death  that 
followed  so  closely  on  its  trail.  Finally 
the  friendly  shadows  of  evening  spread 
themselves  over  the  land,  and  for  the 
time  being  freed  the  lynx  from  its 
deadly  trailer.  With  the  night  came 
a  storm.  The  next  morning  found  the 
country  covered  with  a  fall  of  new 
snow,  and  the  lynx  was  safe. 

Death,  however,  faced  it  in  a  new 
direction.  The  trap  still  clung  to  its 
foot,  causing  intense  pain.  But  this 
was  not  all.  With  this  terrible  instru¬ 
ment  of  torture  still  upon  its  paw  the 
great  cat  could  not  catch  anything  for 
food.  An  odd  field  mouse  fell  its  prey", 
but  that  was  all.  At  last  came  the 
time,  when  it  could  hardlyr  drag  itself 
along.  Its  bones  showed  through  its 
once  beautiful  fur,  now  torn  and  be¬ 
smeared  with  its  own  blood.  Its  eyes 
had  sunken  until  they  looked  like  pools 
of  liquid  fire  burning  beneath  that 
heavy  brow.  Its  lips  were  torn  and 
swollen  and  the  once  firm  set  of  needle- 
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like  teeth  but  a  mass  of  broken  bone. 
Still  the  great  cat  dragged  itself  along — 
the  indomitable  will-to-live  of  all  wild 
animals  like  a  lash  forcing  it  onward. 

Suddenly  it  stopped  in  the  midst  of 
a  tortuous  climb  up  a  slight  rise  in  the 
ground,  and  turning,  lifted  its  head  in 
the  attitude  of  listening.  From  a 
nearby  hill  came  the  hunting  cry  of 
the  wolf  pack.  Nearer  and  nearer  it 
came,  until  the  lynx  could  see  the  now 
silent  gray"  objects  coming  upon  it  in 
all  directions.  It  knew  death  had 
come,  but  lying  on  its  stomach  with  its 
ears  flattened  upon  its  head  it  prepared 
to  make  a  great  bid  for  life.  With  a 
snarl  of  fierce,  reckless  rage  it  sprang 
at  the  nearest  wolf.  But  even  as  it 
sprang,  another  wolf  launched  itself 
upon  it  from  behind.  The  snarl  ended 
in  a  choking  scream,  however,  as  the 
powerful  jaws  of  the  killer  sank  into 
the  cat’s  neck.  In  another  instant  the 
pack  was  upon  it,  fighting  and  snarling, 
as  they  tore  at  the  remains  of  the  great 
cat,  which  had  fought  so  valiantly  to 
the  last  for  that  which  is  dear  to  all 
living  creatures — life. 

The  moon,  coming  out  from  behind 
a  bank  of  fleeting  clouds,  looked  down 
for  an  instant  upon  this  catastrophe  of 
the  wild.  Then  it  disappeared  and 
silence  and  darkness  reigned  supreme. 
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AS  APPLIED  TO  THE  RETAIL  MILK  TRADE 

By  J.  H.  Brickley,  Sales  Manager,  Belle  Isle  Creamery  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich. 


SALES  Efficiency  is  a  phrase  which, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  has,  by 
some  negligent  person,  been  omit- 
ed  from  the  retail  dairyman’s  Bible. 

This  statement,  although  apparently 
harsh,  is  not  made  with  the  intention 
of  reflecting  on  the  ability  of  any  milk 
sales  executive,  but  rather  to  raise  the 
question  in  their  minds  as  to  whether 
they  are  obtaining  the  maximum 
amount  of  efficiency  from  their  sales 
organization. 

Maximum  efficiency  in  a  sales  organ¬ 
ization  could  be  truthfully  interpreted 
as  the  highest  point  of  production 
possible  through  the  individual  and 
collective  efforts  of  a  number  of  sales¬ 
men  under  the  guidance  and  direction 
of  a  sales  executive. 

To  attempt  to  establish  a  standard 
as  the  highest  point  of  production  by 
any  precedent  or  past  performance, 
which  would  apply  to  all  sales  organiza¬ 
tions,  would  be  an  expression  of  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  work  of  that  Supreme  Being 
Who  created  us  all  with  a  desire  for 
perfection  which  we  strive  to,  but 
never  completely  satisfy  in  our  daily 
or  life’s  tasks.  We,  in  the  end,  must 
admit  that  we  leave  an  imperfect  work 
to  be  improved  on  by  our  followers. 

But  a  standard  as  the  highest  point 
of  production  which  would  apply  to 
each  individual  sales  executive  can  be 
set  by  himself  and  can  be  defined  as 
the  point  where  he  is  expending  all  his 
ability  and  efforts  to  perfect  his  work 
and,  likewise,  increase  sales.  And,  if 
he  would  take  inventory  of  his  accom¬ 
plishments  to  determine  his  own  effici- 
ncy,  he  must  answer  to  himself,  truth¬ 


fully,  the  question  as  to  wffiether  or  not 
he  is  trying  to  perfect  his  work  and,  if 
he  can  satisfy  himself  that  he  is,  then 
he  is  measuring  up  to  his  individual 
standard  because  no  man  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  beyond  his  ability 
and  best  efforts. 

We  can  easily  realize  that,  to  be  in¬ 
dividually  efficient,  calls  for  nothing 
more  than  the  application  of  natural 
or  trained  ability  through  conscientious 
efforts  to  our  respective  tasks. 

What  then  would  be  the  tasks  of  a 
milk  sales  executive? 

In  general  it  would  be  nothing  more 
than  the  name  implies — the  ability  to 
direct  and  promote  sales. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  how  to  perform 
this  particular  task. 

Generally  speaking,  this  task  is 
usually  performed  by  sales  executive 
by  educating  and  directing  his  sales¬ 
men  so  that  they,  in  turn,  can  enjoy 
individual  efficiency.  He  not  only  must 
educate  them  in  the  fine  arts  of  selling, 
but  also  as  to  the  selling  qualities  of 
his  product  and  the  peculiarities  of  his 
market. 

The  better  he  performs  this  task  the 
greater  will  be  the  efficiency  of  his 
individual  salesmen,  because  nothing 
so  stimulates  greater  effort  on  the  part 
of  a  salesman  than  a  taste  of  success 
when  trying  to  perform  a  particularly 
hard  task. 

The  direct  result  of  success  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  salesman  is  to 
create  a  feeling  of  reasonable  content¬ 
ment  with  his  position,  resulting  in  a 
spirit  of  good  will  towards  his  employer, 
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and  likewise  the  organization  he  repre¬ 
sents. 

The  acquiring  of  the  good-will  of 
every  salesman  in  an  organization  is 
the  greatest  and  most  worthy  task  of  a 
sales  executive.  It  is  on  the  strength 
of  that  good-will  that  the  morale  of  an 
organization  depends  for  its  support 
And  who  will  dare  say  that  a  selling 
organization,  seething  with  discontent 
and  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  salesman  in  himself,  his 
employer  and  product,  will  be  anything 
but  a  failure? 

As  in  everything  else  so  in  this 
particular  case  "confidence  is  acquired 
with  knowledge”  and,  if  a  salesman  is 
to  attack  his  work  with  confidence,  he 
must  have  knowledge — 

Knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  of  selling; 
Knowledge  of  the  superiority  of  his 
product ; 

Knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  his 
market ; 

and,  if  the  sales  executive  can  impart 
this  knowledge  to  his  employees,  he,  in 
turn,  can  acquire  their  confidence  be¬ 
cause  his  demonstration  of  knowledge 
put  forth  to  further  their  success 
will  bring  to  him  a  deserved  respect, 
which  is  the  form  of  confidence  which 
should  exist  for  the  employer  on  the 
part  of  the  employee. 

There  is  no  field  of  endeavor  in  which 
"your  sins  will  find  you  out”  quicker 
than  in  directing  a  sales  organization 
because,  although  it  is  possible  to 
defend  or  conceal  inability  or  mistakes 
on  the  part  of  individuals,  a  selling 
organization  will  forever  and  always 
act  as  a  mirror  which  will  reflect  your 
every  incapable  act. 

It  is  never  necessary  to  go  farther 
than  the  salesman  to  determine  the 
ability  of  the  executive  directing  him. 

To  turn  again  from  the  general  to 
the  specific,  let  us  study  slightly  the 
field  of  endeavor  of  a  retail  milk  sales 


executive  and  determine  what,  if  any, 
peculiar  condition  might  exist  which 
would  make  his  task  comparatively 
easy  or,  likewise,  difficult  when  he 
attempts  to  further  the  efficiency  and 
success  of  his  salesmen  by  imparting  the 
necessary  knowledge  of  previously  men¬ 
tioned  factors — market,  product,  and 
salesmanship. 

Although  there  is  always  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  efficiency  in  operation  of  sales 
department  and  distribution  which 
would  materially  affect  profits  there¬ 
from,  we  will  assume,  for  the  sake  of 
this  discussion,  that  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  efficiency  does  exist  and  confine 
ourselves  to  a  discussion  of  efficiency  in 
sales  increase. 

As  the  fundamental  to  making  every 
sale  is  to  create  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  buyer  to  purchase  an  article,  we 
find  the  desire  to  buy  milk  already 
created  through  a  necessity  for  it.  We 
also  find  the  market  not  only  created 
but  supplied. 

There  is  always  a  possibility  of  in¬ 
creasing  sales  by  encouraging  increased 
consumption,  and,  although  the  satura¬ 
tion  point  in  the  milk  market  in  the 
United  States  is  very  far  distant,  and 
there  is  a  great  possibility  of  increasing 
sales  by  encouraging  increased  con¬ 
sumption,  still  the  sales  executive  will 
not  find  this  method  sufficient  as  he 
would  be  working  at  a  great  disadvant¬ 
age  individually  and  it  is  common 
knowledge  that,  to  obtain  real  results 
in  this  matter,  it  would  have  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  dairy  industry  as  a  whole 
in  an  educational  manner  in  a  city, 
state,  or  nation, 

So,  realizing  that  the  market  is 
already  supplied,  he  will  have  to  direct 
his  efforts  toward  creating  a  market  for 
his  particular  brand  of  milk  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  his  competitor’s  if  he  wishes  to 
make  any  appreciable  increase  above  a 
normal  one  in  his  sales. 
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In  discussing  the  product  as  the  next 
factor  in  the  making  of  a  sale,  we  must 
remember  that  there  are  two  general 
classes  of  products — natural  and  manu¬ 
factured  and,  although  all  human  re¬ 
quirements  come  originally  from  a 
natural  source,  some  before  being  sold 
have  their  form  so  changed  to  suit  the 
human  requirements  that  their  value, 
when  sold,  is  not  in  the  material  of 
which  the  article  is  composed  but  in 
the  form  it  has  been  manufactured  into 
to  be  useful. 

With  ’  milk,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
find  that  it  serves  its  greatest  usefulness 
in  its  natural  form,  and  therefore,  the 
product  in  the  case  of  milk  will  be  of  a 
very  standard  quality,  and  although 
the  care  given  to  it  seriously  affects  its 
value  or  usefulness,  unfortunately  it 
does  not  affect  the  appearance  of  milk, 
and  so  any  neglect  in  its  care  would 
not  depreciate  its  apparent  selling 
value,  nor  would  any  unusual  care  add 
to  the  apparent  selling  value. 

As  the  same  p-.oductive  and  distri¬ 
buting  costs  are  enjoyed  by  all  milk 
plants,  and  as  they  all  expect  the  same 
return  on  their  risk  and  efforts,  we  find 
the  price  usually  standardized. 

So  our  product,  as  far  as  the  buyer 
can  see,  has  no  apparent  distinctive 
qualities  over  and  above  our  competi¬ 
tors  which  might  influence  them  to  buy 
ours  in  preference 

Now  we  come  to  the  last  factor — the 
salesman.  Does  not  the  very  name 
assure  us  that  here  is  a  factor  which 
can  overcome  the  difficulties  encounter¬ 
ed  in  the  other  factors?  Can  we  not 
expect  that  he,  as  a  salesman,  when 
employed  gives  us  an  implied  guar¬ 
antee  to  do  just  this  thing?  But,  just 
what  do  we  find? 

Do  we  find  a  salesman?  NO. 

We  find  a  man  employed  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  delivering  milk  to 
a  market  already  created  and  filling 


orders  already  given  and  collecting  for 
them.  If  he  does  this  efficiently  and 
does  not  lose  any  business  he  is  con¬ 
sidered  capable.  So,  when  he  is  em¬ 
ployed,  very  little,  if  any,  attention  is 
given  to  his  ability  as  a  salesman. 

A  summary  of  this  simple  analysis 
of  the  field  of  endeavor  of  a  milk  sales 
executive  would  give  us  a  report  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

A  market  already  created  and  supplied; 
A  natural  prodvc:  of  a  standard  nature 
and  price  with  no  apparent  or  dis¬ 
tinctive  selling  advantages  over  a 
competitor’s; 

A  salesman  who  is  not  a  salesman. 

Compare  this  situation  with  that 
existing  in  a  sales  organization  selling 
a  manufactured  product  and  what  do 
we  find? 

A  market  sometimes  untouched  and,  if 
already  supplied  with  certain  articles 
of  a  similar  nature,  yet  open  to  some¬ 
thing  better  in  appearance,  utility 
or  price. 

A  product  manufactured  so  as  to  have 
some  distinctive  apparent  selling  ad¬ 
vantage  over  competitive  articles 
already  on  the  market  which  would 
automatically  create,  for  the  better 
article,  a  new  market  by  displacing 
the  old  or  more  obsolete. 

A  salesman  who  has  made  a  profession 
of  his  work  by  specializing  in  the  art 
of  influencing  opinion  and  who,  when 
accepting  employment  as  a  salesman, 
gives  an  implied  guarantee  of  his 
ability  to  produce. 

So,  in  the  case  of  a  manufactured 
article,  we  could  summarize  the  sales 
endeavor  somewhat  in  this  manner: 

A  salesman  with  the  ability  to  show  the 
buying  public  the  apparent  and 
distinctive  advantages  of  his  parti¬ 
cular  article  over  his  competitors, 
thereby  creating  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  buy — resulting  in.  a 
sale. 
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Having  kept  in  mind  that  the  Sales 
Executive’s  duty  is  to  educate  his 
salesmen  to  the  advantages  and  useful¬ 
ness  of  his  particular  product  or  parti¬ 
cular  type  of  product  over  his  com¬ 
petitors,  so  that  they  in  turn  can  create 
a  market  for  same,  we  can  now  fully 
realize  that  there  is  a  very  great  con¬ 
trast  in  the  task  facing  each,  and  that 
there  is  a  comparison  in  form  only  in 
the  task  of  the  executive  directing  the 
sales  organization  selling  a  manufac¬ 
tured  product,  and  the  sales  executive 
directing  the  organization  selling  the 
natural  product  such  as  milk.  The 
more  difficult  task,  we  will  all  agree, 
rests  with  the  executive  selling  the 
natural  product. 

Efficiency,  we  fear,  will  turn  out  to 
be  a  word  which,  when  applied  to  a 
retail  milk  sales  organization,  will 
require  more  than  a  dictionary  to 
explain,  because,  does  it  not  seem  like 
a  hopeless  task  to  increase  sales  through 
a  man  who  is  not  a  salesman  with  a 
natural  product  of  a  standard  nature 
in  a  market  already  supplied? 

But,  knowing  that  all  things  are  pos¬ 
sible  to  those  who  try,  and  that  circum¬ 
stances  which  spell  failure  for  one  man 
are  nothing  less  than  opportunity 
knocking  at  another  man’s  door  we 
cannot  help  but  feel  that,  for  the  man 
who  is  putting  forth  his  best  efforts  to 
arouse  his  latent  ability — so  as  to 
measure  up  to  his  individual  standard 
of  maximum  efficiency,  there  must  be 
some  way  for  him  to  solve  this  problem 
and  vindicate  the  confidence  placed  in 
him  by  his  employer  when  trusting  him 
with  the  future  growth  and  resultant 
success  of  the  business. 

To  start  a  detailed  discussion  of  how 
this  problem  can  be  solved  successfully 
would  not  only  require  too  much  time 
and  space,  but  would  change  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  this  article  from  sales 
efficiency  to  sales  promotion,  so  it 


would  be  wise  to  leave  this  to  specialists 
in  that  particular  work.  But  we  can 
say  that  this  must  be  done  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  to  sales  promotion,  if  results 
are  to  be  obtained  and  efficiency  is  to 
exist. 

A  careful  study  must  be  made,  to 
discover  any  peculiarities  which  might 
exist  in  the  elements  which  are  to  be 
considered  in  the  making  of  any  sale. 

An  outstanding  peculiarity  of  the 
retail  milk  market  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  consumer’s  market  and  not  a  jobber’s 
market.  Being  a  consumer’s  market 
quality  will  be  the  better  talking  point 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  where, 
if  selling  to  jobbers,  of  course  the 
spread  of  profit  to  them  would,  create 
the  desire  for  their  purchasing  your 
brand. 

Knowing  that  your  product  is  of  a 
standard  nature  with  no  apparent 
selling  advantages  it  must  be  sold  on 
theory  in  so  far  as  the  consumer  cannot 
see  the  improvement  in  your  brand  of 
milk  resulting  from  the  superior  care 
given  to  it  which  improves  its  quality 
and,  likewise,  increases  its  usefulness. 
She  or  he  must  be  made  to  believe  that 
the  improvement  exists  even  though  not 
apparent. 

Your  salesman,  although  not  pri¬ 
marily  a  salesman,  might  possess  all 
the  latent  ability  of  a  natural  born 
salesman  if  his  ability  were  properly 
developed. 

But,  regardless  of  whether  individuals 
are  salesmen  or  not,  they  should  all  be 
instructed  thoroughly  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  selling  with  the  idea  in  mind 
of  preventing  mistakes  on  their  part 
when  attempting  to  sell,  which  might 
take  the  form  of  destructive  remarks 
about  your  competitor  or  his  milk 
which  would  not  only  directly  reflect 
unfavorably  on  the  salesman  and  his 
employer  but  also  cast  a  serious  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
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Remembering  that  to  sell  is  to  create 
a  desire  for  your  particular  product 
because  of  its  superiority,  and  not  to 
destroy  the  desire  to  buy  your  com¬ 
petitor’s  product  by  showing  its  in¬ 
feriority,  we  can  realize  that  no  mistake 
could  be  made  which  would  be  more 
contradictory  to  the  fundamental  laws 
of  selling  than  to  enter  into  a  destructive 
discussion  of  your  competitor’s  product. 

There  will  always  be  new  theories 
and  ideas  advanced  in  support  of  some 
improved  plan  of  increasing  sales  effici¬ 
ency  which,  of  course,  is  just  what  is 
required  if  progress  is  to  be  maintained, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  nature  of  the 
market  or  the  form  of  the  product,  when 
presented  for  sale,  will  ever  change, 
because  milk,  being  a  perfect  food  in 
itself  in  its  natural  form,  must  be  used 
by  all  beings  during  that  period  of  time 
when  growth  and  health  are  the  chief 
essentials.  It  is  safe  to  state  that  the 
fundamentals  which  cause  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  this  particular  task  will  always 
remain  the  same,  and  it  would  be  well 
for  anyone  attempting  to  specialize  in 
sales  promotion  to  bear  these  facts  in 
mind. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
average  sales  organization  selling  a 
manufactured  product  considers  educa¬ 
tion  of  salesmen  in  the  art  of  selling, 
superiority  of  product,  and  peculiarities 
of  market  necessary  if  efficiency  is  to 
exist.  With  the  acknowledged  greater 
difficulties  encountered  in  a  retail  milk 
sales  organization,  how  much  more 
necessary  education  is  to  maintain  the 
same  standard  of  efficiency  when  over¬ 
coming  a  market  already  supplied,  a 
standard  product,  and  an  untrained 
salesman. 

At  the  present  time  there  does  not 
exist  a  sales  organization  of  a  similar 
size  which  so  completely  ignores  the 
value  of  education  of  salesmen  as  does 
the  retail  milk  sales  organization. 


Neither  does  there  exist  a  sales  organiza¬ 
tion  in  which  there  is  such  a  necessity 
for  education  to  bring  the  said  organiza¬ 
tion  to  a  point  of  maximum  efficiency, 
for  how  can  a  sales  organization  claim 
a  maximum  amount  of  efficiency  when 
absolutely  nothing  is  done  to  assist  an 
untrained  salesman  in  selling? 

How  great,  then,  is  the  possibility  of 
increasing  sales  efficiency  in  a  retail  milk 
organization  is  a  question  which  will 
only  be  answered  by  the  executive  who 
does  fully  educate  his  salesmen,  and 
in  so  doing  realizes  the  present  ineffici¬ 
ency  and  appreciates  the  necessity  for 
correcting  this  wrong  condition. 

To  obtain  results  in  this  particular 
field  of  endeavor  would  be  a  task  worthy 
of  the  ability  of  the  most  capable  men  in 
the  milk  industry,  and  to  fail  in  the 
attempt  would  not  necessarily  reflect 
on  the  ability  of  those  having  made  the 
attempt,  because  there  are  several  good 
reasons  for  the  pertinent  question 
which  is  being  raised  in  the  milk  in¬ 
dustry  of  today  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  average  milk  sales  executive  should 
be  expected  to  promote  sales  efficiency 
under  heretofore  described  conditions. 

The  first  good  reason  could  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  failure  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  milk  salesmen  to  supply  or  con¬ 
tribute  from  their  ranks  men  of  unusual 
selling  or  executive  ability  to 
be  drawn  from  other  professions 
and  industries  to  fill  the  vacan¬ 
cies,  resulting  in  their  having  no 
knowledge  or  understanding  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  retail  milk  market 
which  can  only  be  procured  by  actual 
contact. 

Another  reason  is  that,  under  present 
conditions,  sales  executives  usually  have 
other  important  duties  attached  to 
their  office  which  would  prevent  them 
from  giving  the  required  time  to  sales. 

The  lack  of  competition  has  allowed 
this  condition  to  exist  with  little  or  no 
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attention  being  given  to  sales  increase, 
and  it  is  common  knowledge  that  most 
of  the  large  creameries  have  attained 
their  present  size  through  natural 
growth  of  cities  and  consolidation, 
rather  than  through  efficiency  in  sales 
promotion. 

But,  in  the  future,  with  ever-increas¬ 
ing  competition  in  every  line  of  industry 
and  business  it  seems  that  there  will 
be  a  great  necessity  for  more  efficiency 


in  sales  organization  if  progressive 
creameries  will  continue  being  so. 

Realizing  that  there  is  a  necessity 
for  education  of  salesmen,  and  an 
analysis  of  product  and  market  if  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  is  to  exist,  there  still  is 
the  question  of  whether  the  bringing  of 
the  organization  to  the  point  of  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  can  be  done  more  effici¬ 
ently  through  the  efforts  of  individual 
executives  or  sales  promotion  specialists. 


Tk&t  Cr©! 


©ird  Pm: 


What  saps  your  strength  and  steals 
your  time? 

What  makes  your  work  worth  half  a 
dime? 

What  throws  your  habits  out  of  rhyme, 

And  leave  you  fit  for  any  crime? 

The  Cross-word. 

What  keeps  you  up  ’till  the  cold,  gray 
dawn, 

And  lines  your  face,  all  pale  and  drawn? 

To  such  a  sight,  as  I’ve  never  sawn, 

In  what  great  game  are  you  the  pawn? 

The  Cross-word. 

What  knotty  problem  makes  a  chump 

Of  the  wisest  Prof?  And  sure  can 
stump 

The  omniscient  mind,  right  off  the 
jump? 


What  shows  of  clay  we  are  a  lump? 

The  Cross-word. 

What  makes  the  Bank  Director  late? 
Why  must  his  conference  wait  and  wait  ? 
Whose  lure  wields  more  power  than 
Fate? 

The  Cross-word. 

Why  do  we  think  of  War  no  more? 

Nor  Science  make  religion  sore? 

Over  what  does  the  poet  pore? 
Forgetful  of  his  ancient  lore? 

The  Cross-word. 

What  gives  us  no  right  to  choose? 
What  great  call  could  we  not  refuse? 
E’en  though  the  Democrats  must  lose? 
What  keeps  us  now  from  having  blues? 
The  Cross-word. 

— Exchange. 
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MISS  D.  SHORT. 


Wk®r®  Ckaraeftdir  a 


EN  THE  past  five  years  the  Me¬ 
chanical  and  Electrical  Engineering 
Department  of  the  University  of 
California  has  perfected  a  system  of 
personality  rating  which  they  claim 
has  been  beneficial  to  the  University, 
to  the  students,  and  to  employers  who 
required  the  services  of  graduate  engi¬ 
neers.  They  realize  that  character  and 
personality  are  not  to  be  overlooked  in 
favor  of  scholarly  achievement. 

There  are  six  items  upon  which 
students  are  rated: 

First,  character  as  judged  by  habits, 
reliability  and  moral  stability. 

Second,  address  and  appearance  as 
judged  by  the  students’  ability  to 
impress  people  favorably  in  appearance, 
manners  and  amenities. 

Third,  leadership  as  judged  by  their 
execution  of  responsibility. 


Ptursona&liifty 


Fourth,  disposition  and  popularity. 

Fifth,  speed  and  industry  as  judged 
by  their  application  and  rate  of  accomp¬ 
lishing  work. 

Sixth,  accuracy  and  attention  to* 
details  as  judged  by  laboratory  and 
drafting  work. 

Each  member  of  the  faculty  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  rate  the  juniors  and  seniors 
on  the  basis  of  this  classification.  In 
addition,  a  committee  of  students  com¬ 
posed  of  officers  of  student  societies  also 
rate  them.  This  rating  has  the  weight 
of  one  faculty  rating. 

After  five  years  the  system  has  been 
found  beneficial  in  many  ways,  having 
apparently  raised  the  status  of  the 
Engineering  students  above  that  of  the 
other  departments.  The  students  have 
developed  better  habits  of  living  and 
working;  they  have  become  more  con- 
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scientious  and.  efficient  in  student  self- 
government;  and  upon  leaving  the 
institution  they  have  a  report  which 
serves  as  the  best,  or  possibly  the  worst 
reference  that  a  graduate  can  take  with 
him  into  the  business  world. 

To  employers  this  report  is  of  real 
assistance,  because  many  of  them  would 
much  prefer  a  steady  reliable  young 
man  of  good  moral  character  who  has 
an  excellent  basic  training,  and  yet  may 
not  have  been  a  brilliant  student,  to 
one  who  is  intellectually  brilliant  but 
has  certain  moral  characteristics  which 


cause  him  to  be  unreliable  in  his 
conduct. 

They  have  possibly  established  a 
precedent  by  adopting  such  a  system, 
and  deserve  credit  for  having  raised 
their  standard  of  student  rating  above 
that  of  academic  training.  If  more  of 
our  colleges  and.  universities  would  sup¬ 
plement  written  examinations  with  a 
record  of  this  kind,  it  might  be  a  means 
of  getting  more  upright  and  reliable 
men  into  positions  of  responsibility  in 
the  business  and  public  life  of  our 
nation. 


Some  little  argument  has  been  put 
forward,  advocating  a  weekly  news  sheet 
for  the  College.  No  one  doubts  for  a 
moment  but  that  those  would-be  re¬ 
formers  are  progressive  enough  to 
believe  that  their  proposals,  if  acted 
upon,  would,  bring  about  a  change  for 
the  better.  Even  if  the  accomplishing 
of  such  an  aim  were  possible,  the  wisdom 
of  doing  so  is  very  questionable. 

Since  all  will  agree  that  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  for  us  to  publish  both 
a  monthly  and.  a  weekly,  the  present 
Review  would  have  to  be  discontinued.. 
Before  such  a  radical  change  can  be 
considered,  we  must  be  convinced, 
first  that  it  is  possible  to  edit  such  a 
paper  at  an  Agricultural  College  of  this 
size,  secondly  that  such  a  paper  is  desir¬ 
able,  or  in  other  words  that  it  would 
raise  the  standard  of  our  publication, 
and  thirdly  that  it  would  be  a  success 
financially. 

In  the  first  place,  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  editing  a 
monthly  will  not  talk  glibly  of  the  ease 
with  which  we,  who  are  not  Arts  stud¬ 
ents,  could  edit  a  paper  regularly  four 
times  a  month.  When  our  editorial 


0 

matter  has  completely  outgrown  the 
nature  and  size  of  our  magazine,  that 
is  the  logical  time  to  talk  of  attempting 
something  more  difficult.  Such  a  con¬ 
dition  would  be  the  surest  sign  that  a 
weekly  edition  is  possible. 

That  new  interest  would  be  added 
to  write-ups  of  Athletics  and  College 
Life  we  fully  agree,  but  is  our  College 
so  large  that  we  do  not  hear  all  the 
particulars  of  games  and.  social  func¬ 
tions?  Are  College  Life  and  Athletics 
of  such  importance  that  they  should  be 
given  first  consideration?  Our  present 
Review  covers  a  wider  and  broader 
field,  and  contains,  we  hope,  reading 
matter  of  a  higher  educational  value 
than  a  News  Sheet  is  ever  intended 
to  do. 

Lastly  to  finance  any  newspaper, 
circulation  and  advertising  are  abso¬ 
lutely  essential.  Since  the  proposed 
weekly  would  have  an  appeal  to  only 
one-quarter  of  our  present  readers,  it 
is  also  likely  to  appeal  to  a  correspond¬ 
ing  fraction  of  our  advertisers. 

There  is  an  excellent  college  spirit 
shown  around  the  O.  A.  C.  this  year. 
Give  The  Review  its  just  share.  Give 
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us  the  support  of  the  entire  student 
body  and  half  the  effort  that  would  be 
required  to  edit  a  weekly  and  you’ll 
make  The  Review  what  it  formerly 


was  when  its  size  had  to  be  limited,  and 
when  crowds  packed  The  Review 
Office  the  day  that  the  magazine  was 
distributed. 


M©r<§  M<s<dl&l§ 


> 


Two  twenty-five-dollar  medals  are  to 
be  added  to  the  list  of  those  already 
offered  to  under-graduates  for  profici¬ 
ency  in  student  activities.  The  donor, 
as  you  will  see  by  his  letter  in  the 
“Alumni”  section  is  Kinchsular,  ’23. 

Among  other  qualifications  “Kinch” 
will  be  remembered  as  a  good  stockman 
and  a  skilful  boxer.  His  continued  in¬ 
terest  in  these,  and  his  gratitude  toward 
his  Alma  Mater  have  prompted  him  to 
donate  one  medal  to  the  undergraduate 


with  highest  standing  in  judging  beef 
cattle  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  the  other  to  the  winner  in  welter¬ 
weight  boxing  at  the  Senior  Assault-at- 
Arms  in  the  fall. 

This  is  the  spirit  typical  of  our 
Alumni,  of  which  we  have  reason  to  be 
proud.  This  is  the  spirit  which  has 
done  most  to  carry  the  good  name  of 
the  O.  A.  C.  into  every  corner  of  the 
globe.  This  is  the  best  and  surest  way 
of  spreading  the  gospel  of  better  agri¬ 
culture. 


COLLEGE  SONGS 

How  about  a  College  Song  revival ! 
There  are  many  old  favorite  songs 
that  we  should  not  allow  to  drift  into 
oblivion,  nor  should  we  fail  to  make 
our  contribution  by  adding  a  few  new 
ones. 

We  believe  they  would  be,  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  a  means  of  brightening 
up  and  adding  pep  to  entertainments 
and  social  functions.  This  is  a  custom 
that  has  become  a  tradition  in  most 
colleges  and  universities,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  audiences  apparently  are 
disappointed  when  they  are  not  enter¬ 
tained  in  this  way  during  intermissions 
or  occasional  unavoidable  delays. 

To  help  along  we  suggest  running  a 
series  of  songs  in  the  Review. 


ESSAY  COMPETITION 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  you  will  see 
the  announcement  of  the  winners  in 
the  1924  Annual  Review  Competition. 
You  will  notice  that  only  two  technical 
essays  were  submitted  in  a  class  where 
three  prizes  were  available.  This  does 
not  signify  quite  the  spirit  that  is 
necessary  to  make  our  college  magazine 
a  real  success. 

Possibly  the  nature  of  the  competition 
did  not  appeal  to  the  students.  Being 
optimistic,  we  shall  presume  that  the 
latter  has  been  the  cause  of  waning 
interest.  With  this  idea  in  mind  we 
have  changed  to  a  monthly  competition. 
Now  we  expect  results  to  prove  that  our 
presumption  is  correct.  Watch  for 
posters. 
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Tk®  Mail  B@X 


Macdonald  Hall,  Jan.  15,  1925. 
Dear  Editor: 

After  carefully  perusing  a  complaint 
from  O.  A.  C.  we’ve  tried  to  ascertain 
the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  O.  A.  C. 
residents  on  this  subject.  The  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  the  author  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  letter  contended  that  when  he 
called  for  a  girl  at  Mac  Hall,  the  eyes 
and  whispering  above  the  well  bothered 
him  intensely.  Now,  after  diligent  in¬ 
terrogation  throughout  the  last  month 
of  a  great  many  men,  their  answers 
have  been  almost  unanimous,  namely, 
that  they  didn’t  mind  this  inspection — 
in  fact,  rather  liked  the  notoriety.  Now 
we’ve  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
writer  of  this  letter  must  have  been  of 
the  shrinking  violet  type,  and  of  course 
every  one  will  admit  that  violets  are 
very  scarce  at  O.  A.  C. 

Now  occasionally,  when  there  is  a 
party  we  do  look  over  the  well,  but 
any  man  rather  likes  himself  when  he 
thinks  that  he  is  the  centre  of  attrac¬ 
tion;  also,  when  a  man  is  calling  quite 
singly  and  unprotected  he  may  hear 
talking  at  the  well,  but  he  is  flattering 
himself  unnecessarily  if  he  ever  thinks 
that  he  is  the  only  object  of  discussion. 
Now  I  hope  the  complainants  at 
O.  A.  C.  realize  that  in  this  matter  they 
should  feel  no  unnecessary  timidity 
when  calling  at  Mac  Hall,  and  even  if, 
by  any  chance,  they  were  mentioned 
it  might  happen  to  them  only  once  or 
twice  a  week,  whereas  the  Mac  Hall 
girls  have  to  suffer  this  indignity  on  the 
dining  room  steps  three  times  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week. 

Now  I  hope  we’ve  made  ourselves 
perfectly  clear,  and  that  everyone  will 
realize  that  the  complaint  from  O.  A.  C. 
is  purely  negligible,  whereas  in  our  case 
it  goes  on  and  on,  and  the  excuse  of 


business  has  not  been  accepted  by  us, 
because  even  though  we  have  watched 
most  diligently  as  we  left  the  dining 
hall,  we  could  see  no  sign  of  any  men 
with  their  brows  furrowed  in  intense 
thought. 

Now,  as  a  last  remark  to  the  writer 
of  this  letter,  we  would  suggest  that  it 
is  just  possible  that  he  may  be  the 
most  frequent  of  the  lingering  onlookers 
at  the  dining  hall  entrance. 

Some  of  the  Disgusted  Discussed. 

The  Editor,  O.  A.  C.  Review: 

May  I  be  allowed  to  voice  my  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  way  your  Mail  Box  is 
becoming  a  means  of  relief  for  all  those 
of  us  who  are  the  unhappy  possessors  of 
decided  opinions.  It  is  an  inestimable 
boon — a  safety  valve  by  which  we  may 
give  off  all  those  superabundant  ideas 
which  otherwise  might  canker  and  warp 
our  souls.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
Review  we  should  never  have  guessed 
the  indignation  and  counter-indignation 
about  the  matter  of  the  dining  room 
steps,  which  has  been  pent  up  beneath 
the  placid  exterior  of  our  student-body. 
I  am  sure  we  shall  all  feel  better  when 
it  is  all  over.  Meanwhile,  may  I  be 
allowed  to  get  into  the  melee 

My  first  point  is  that  anything, 
intentional  or  otherwise,  which  offends 
the  modesty  of  the  ladies  of  the  Hall 
will  undoubtedly  be  rectified  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  O.  A.  C.  Their 
slightest  wish  in  matters  of  this  sort  is 
our  command.  We  must  always  feel 
our  debt  to  them  for  their  mere  presence 
in  the  dining  room — our  prunes  would 
not  taste  so  sweet,  nor  our  soup  so 
savoury  without  them. 

My  second,  and  last  point  is  that 
perhaps  the  ladies  in  turn  might  do 
something  for  us. 
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It  has  been  customary  for  some 
time  past  to  put  the  incoming 
Freshettes  through  a  form  of  protracted 
humiliation,  or  ridicule,  known  as 
“initiation”.  This  takes  the  form  of 
forcing  her  to  wear  the  most  grotesque 
and  ugly  make-up  that  her  seniors 
(presumably  in  years  and  education) 
can,  out  of  their  fertile  minds,  invent. 
Coupled  with  this  are  parades  before 
the  O.  A.  C.  students,  salaams,  and 
such-like  methods  of  drawing  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  indignities. 

Now  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  ethics 
of  all  this.  The  ladies  themselves  are 
the  best  judges  of  that.  Morally  it  may 
be  excellent  but  artistically  it  seems  to 
be  a  mistake.  Men  still  have  an  old- 
fashioned  respect-  for  the  fairer  sex 
which  they  will  cling  to  at  all  odds. 


But  why  should  it  be  deliberately 
undermined?  Men  still  admire  woman 
for  her  beauty  and  modesty.  Why  set 
out  to  destroy  both  as  part  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  introduction  to  Mac  Hall — 
and  the  O.  A.  C.?  Beauty  is  not  so 
common  a  thing  that  we  can  afford  to 
waste  it.  And  the  modesty  which 
quails  at  the  dining  room  steps  is  too 
rare  a  thing  to  insult  with  pigtails,  odd 
stockings  and  onion  ear-rings. 

Personally,  I  should  be  glad  if  Mac 
Hall  initiation  were  kept  at  home.  It 
does  not  add  to  the  pleasure  of  our 
meals.  Nor,  in  the  light  of  the  now 
famous  controversy  about  the  steps, 
does  it  seem  consistent. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Editor,  1  feel  better 
already.  Yours,  etc., 

“Puzzled.” 


He  told  her  he  had  a  great  big,  new, 
yellow  car.  It  was  all  shiny  and  bright 
and  spiffy.  He  said  it  had  cost  a  for¬ 
tune,  too.  He  told  her  he  was  learning 
to  run  the*  car  by  driving  it  eight  hours 
every  day  up  and  down  through  the 
busy  streets  of  the  town. 

He  told  her  all  this. 

She  believed  him. 

And  it  was  true. 

He  was  the  new  motorman  for  the 
street  car  company. 

— Exchange. 


“Treat  ’em  rough.” — Henry  VIII. 

“I’m. sorry  I  have  no  more  lives 
to  give  for  my  country.” — Plutarch. 

“Don’t  lose  your  head.” — Queen 
Mary. 

“So  this  is  Paris.” — Helen  of  Troy. 

“It  floats.” — Noah. 

“I’m  strong  for  you,  kid.”— Samson. 

“Keep  the  home  fires  burning.” — 
Nero. 

“I  don’t  know  where  I’m  going  but 
I’m  on  my  way.” — Columbus. 

The  first  hundred  years  are  the 
hardest.  ’  ’ — Methuselah . 


— Exchange. 
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ON  THE  afternoon  of  January 
14th,  the  first  “College  Royal” 
was  held  in  the  Field  Hus¬ 
bandry  building  and  Judging  Pavi¬ 
lion.  It  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  outstanding  successes  of  this 
college  year,  and  consequently  is  assured 
of  becoming  an  annual  affair.  Already 
proposals  are  being  made  to  enlarge  on 
it  and  allow  more  time  for  it  next  year. 

Professor  George  E.  Day,  Secretary 
of  the  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association, 
in  his  remarks  complimented  the  stud¬ 
ents  on  the  fine  way  the  show  had  been 


conducted,  the  careful  grooming  of  the 
animals  for  the  show  ring,  and  the 
masterly  way  in  which  they  were 
shown.  “This,”  he  said,  “is  something 
new,  which  is  not  embraced  in  the 
College  Calendar,  and  brings  to  the 
students  a  phase  of  the  work  that  is 
thoroughly  practical  and  highly  in¬ 
structive.” 

In  the  Animal  Husbandry  section 
the  judges  were:  Prof.  Day,  Bob  Wade 
and  W.  R.  Reek. 

Idle  following  are  the  judging  results: 
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Sheep — 1.  A.  G.  Kirstine,  ’25;  2.  R. 
Hurtubise,  ’25;  3.  C.  Copeland,  ’26; 
4.  A.  B.  Banks,  ’26. 

Swine — 1.  J.  Y.  Kellough,  ’25;  2.  A. 
Cox,  ’26;  3.  C.  E.  Toole,  ’27;  4.  A. 
E.  Davey,  ’25. 

Herd  Sires — All  the  College  herd  sires 
were  exhibited:  1.  Jimmie  Simpson, 
’26,  showing  the  Hereford;  2.  Herb 
Knox,  ’26,  the  Holstein;  3.  Abner 
Colbert,  ’26,  the  Angus;  4.  R.  L. 
,  Demaray,  ’25,  the  Jersey. 

Dairy  Cattle — 1.  F.  Richardson,  ’26; 
2.  Runions,  ’26;  3.  W.  M.  Hart, 

’27;  4.  A.  Bartlett,  ’27. 

Beef  Cattle — 1.  N.  Harrison,  ’27;  2.  A. 
Rintoul,  ’26;  3.  J.  B.  Cross,  ’25;  4. 
M.  Jones,  ’25. 

Horses — 1.  Hugh  E.  Macdonald,  ’26; 

2.  B.  Hill,  ’28;  3.  A.  Berry,  ’26;  4. 
E.  Trenouth,  ’27. 

7  t 

Following  this  the  winner  of  each  of 
the  above  classes  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Herd  Sires)  entered  in  the 
championship  class.  Finally  the  judges, 
after  giving  the  showmen  a  strenuous 
workout,  awarded  first  honors  to  Hugh 
E.  Macdonald  with  “Jerry,”  his  showy, 
black  Clydesdale,  and  reserve  cham¬ 
pionship  to  A.  G.  Kirstine.  Professor 
Day  then  presented  Mr.  Macdonald, 
the  winner  of  the  show,  with  a  nicely 
engraved  walking  cane. 

In  the  Field  Husbandry  building, 
where  the  Horticultural,  Dairy,  Poultry 
and  Agronomy  exhibits  were  on  display, 
the  awards  were  as  follows: 

Canadian  Gem  Turnips — 1.  O.  Sager, 
"25;  2.  J.  Marritt,  ’25;  3.  F.  G. 

Webster,  ’28;  4.  A.  Broughton,  ’25. 

Green  Mountain  Potatoes — 1.  H.  S. 
McLeod,  ’26;  2.  A.  H.  Kennedy,  ’26; 

3.  J.  Whitmore,  ’26;  4.  A.  Bartlett, 
’27. 

Irish  Cobbler — 1.  H.  S.  McLeod,  ’26; 
2.  J.  Whitmore,  ’26;  3.  N.  Jones, 
’25;  4.  O.  Sager,  ’25. 


Mangels,  Yellow  Leviathan — 1.  G.  B. 

Whiteside,  ’28;  2.  G.  M.  Hart,  ’27; 

3.  W.  M.  Hart,  ’27;  4.  A.  H.  Patter¬ 
son,  ’27. 

Oats — O.  A.  C.  No.  72 — 1.  G.  M.  Hart, 

’27;  2.  W.  A.  Webber,  ’25;  3.  F.  W. 

Allmen,  ’25;  4.  A.  Bartlett. 

Winter  Wheat-^-1.  J.  Marritt,  ’25;  2. 

G.  M.  Hart,  ’27. 

The  grand  championship  in  this  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  show  was  awarded  to  G.  M. 
Hart,  winning  with  his  very  fine  sample 
of  home-grown  O.  A.  C.  No.  72  Oats. 
Judging  in  this  section  was  done  by 
Professor  Squirrell. 

The  horticultural  exhibit  was  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  of  the  entire  show. 
Three  tables,  displaying  breakfast, 
luncheon  and  dinner,  were  very  tastily 
decorated  by  M.  J.  Williams  and  W.  G. 
Eastman.  Flowers  on  the  breakfast 
table  were  yellow  tulips,  for  luncheon 
marigolds  and  bittersweet,  and  the 
dinner  table,  which  attracted  most 
attention,  was  decorated  with  roses, 
carnations,  lily-of-the-valley,  violets  and 
fresias,  grouped  in  the  centre  of  the 
table  and  radiating  all  over  it.  It  was 
an  artistic  piece  of  work  that  elicited 
high  praise  from  all  in  attendance.  • 

Varieties  of  apples  also  were  on  dis¬ 
play  in  boxes  and  barrels — the  virtues 
of  each  variety  being  explained  by  those 
in  attendance. 

A  really  wonderful  piece  of  landscape¬ 
gardening  was  prepared  by  horticultural 
specialists.  It  covered  a  large  space, 
having  spacious  lawns,  flagstone  paths, 
fountains,  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
show. 

There  was  a  large  and  pleasing  dairy 
exhibit  of  butter  and  cheese — the  work 
of  the  third  and  fourth  year  specialists. 
To  educate  the  public  as  to  how  the 
various  dairy  chemical  tests  were  made, 
there  was  a  display  of  dairy  and 
bacteriological  apparatus. 
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The  awards  in  this  division  were: 
Fourteen-pound  Box  Butter — 1.  D. 
Owens,  ’25;  2.  W.  C.  Miller,  ’26;  3. 
W.  D.  MacFarlane;  4.  Jim  Wharry, 
’26. 

Best  Three  One-pound  Prints — 1.  Mark 
J.  Morton,  ’26;  2.  F.  O.  Lewis,  ’26; 
3.  D.  Owens,  ’25. 

Professor  H.  H.  Dean  was  judge  of 
Dairy  Exhibits. 


The  Poultry  Exhibit  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  attention — showing  incubators 
both  electric  and  hot-water  types,  coal 
and  coal  oil  burning  brooders,  and 
eggs  of  market  quality' — contrasting 
what  is  generally  placed  on  the  market 
with  those  of  uniform  quality  properly 
graded.  The  same  contrast  was  dis¬ 
played  with  poor  and  good  quality 
dressed  poultry. 
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In  honor  of  J.  J.  Brickley  and  J.  A. 
Berry,  who  have  left  to  take  positions 
on  the  sugar  plantations  in  Cuba,  Year 
’26  arranged  a  farewell  party  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  January  15th,  the  evening  before 
their  departure.  This  took  the  form 
of  a  “smoker”  in  the  Cafeteria.  Cards, 
music  and  speeches  were  the  chief 
features  of  the  evening,  while  at  half¬ 
time  an  excellent  supper  was  served. 
Three  members  of  the  Orchestra  pro¬ 
vided  the'  music,  while  original  parodies 
of  popular  songs,  sung  by  everyone 
present,  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  party.  Mr.  O.  McConkey,  Hon. 
President  of  the  Year,  G.  Y.  Cruik- 
shank,  President,  J.  Simpson,  Chairman 


for  the  evening;  and  several  other 
members  of  the  Year  were  given  the 
opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words.  All 
the  speakers  expressed  their  regret  at 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  Year,  and 
assured  the  two  guests  of  their  best 
wishes  in  their  new  venture. 

J.  J.  Brickley  and  J.  A.  Berry  will  be 
missed  not  only  by  Year  ’26,  but  by 
the  whole  College.  They  were  both 
well-known  men — Brickley  as  a  de¬ 
bater  and  Berry  as  a  wrestler,  and  the 

Review  takes  this  opportunity  of 
wishing  them,  on  behalf  of  the  College, 
all  happiness  and  success  in  their  new' 
occupation. 


Tk®  Skoiri  Cows®  k®£®p&l®mi 


A  Reception  to  the  students  of  the 
O.  A.  C.  Dairy  ;Short  Course,  and  the 
Macdonald  Institute  Short  Course,  was 
held  in  Macdonald  Hall  on  Friday, 
January  9th.  The  Reception  Com¬ 
mittee  was  composed  of  President 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  Fuller  and  Miss  Cruik- 
shank.  A  short,  but  excellent  musical 
programme  was  rendered  to  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience  in  the  old  Dining 
Hall.  This  was  followed  by  dancing, 
both  in  the  Gym  and  in  the  Dining 
Hall.  Two  orchestras  were  present — 


With  the  usual  success  of  Year  ’28 
social  affairs,  a  most  enjoyable  banquet 
was  held  in  the  cafeteria  on  January 
14th,  followed  by  an  enthusiastic  dance 
in  the  Gymnasium. 

The  College  Orchestra  added  much 
“pep”  to  the  evening’s  entertainment; 
after  dinner  Professor  Blackwood  (our 
Hon.  President)  proposed  a  toast  to  fhe 


the  College  Orchestra  and  “Banjo 
Buds”.  The  object  of  the  party  was 
to  enable  the  students  of  the  Short 
Courses  to  become  acquainted  with 
each  other,  and  with  everyone  else,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  this  object  was  . 
successfully  accomplished.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  did  not  wish  to 
dance,  card  tables  were  arranged  in  the 
sitting  room  and  the  library,  and  full 
advantage  was  taken  of  this  privilege. 
The  party  came  to  an  end  at  10.30,  with 
the  playing  of  the  National  Anthem. 

i 


Year,  which  was  mingled  with  good 
advice  and  good  humor. 

Mr.  Balch  proposed  the  toast  to  the 
ladies,  and  made  appropriate  references 
and  witty  remarks;  Mr.  McKenzie 
(Year  President)  gave  a  short  address 
on  the  development  of  a  year,  and  a 
college  spirit. 

Mr.  Banbury  also  gave  a  short  address. 
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A  large  audience  assembled  in  the 
Memorial  Hall  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
January  16th,  for  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Union  Literary  Society  for  1925. 
Mr.  W.  D.  MacFarlane,  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent,  was  in  the  Chair.  Owing  to  the 
absence  of  several  members,  the  Orches¬ 
tra  were  unable  to  take  their  usual  part 
in  the  programme.  The  first  item, 
therefore,  was  a  song  entitled  “The 
Standard  on  the  Braes  o’  Mar,”  by 
Prof.  W.  C.  Blackwood.  This  was  so 
much  appreciated  that  Prof.  Blackwood 
favored  us  with  an  encore. 

The  main  item  of  this  meeting  took 
the  form  of  a  debate  between  Mac¬ 
donald  Institute  and  O.  A.  C. — the  first 
of  its  kind  which  has  ever  been  held. 
The  subject  was:  “Resolved  that  wo¬ 
men  have  done  more  than  men  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  humanity.”  The 
speakers  for  the  affirmative  were  Miss 
Ida  M.  Marshall  and  Miss  Feme  N. 
Edwards,  of  Macdonald  Institute.  The 
negative  was  upheld  by  A.  G.  Kirstine 
and  E.  T.  Goring,  of  O.  A.  C. 

Miss  Marshall,  the  first  speaker, 
stressed  four  phases  of  women’s  work. 
First;  in  Religion,  mentioning  the  num¬ 
ber  of  school  and  Sunday  School 
teachers  who  are  women.  Second — 
Women’s  Organizations,  particularly  the 
Women’s  Institutes  and  the  Women’s 
National  Council.  These  organizations, 
she  said,  have  brought  about  many 
reforms,  such  as  the  introduction  of 
Children’s  Courts,  and  the  exposure 
and  stopping  to  a  large  extent  of  the 
drug  traffic  in  some  cities.  The  third 
phase  which  she  dealt  with  was  the 
large  number  of  benefits  which  have 
accrued  since  women  were  granted  the 
franchise  —  one  example  being  the 
Mothers’  Pensions  Act.  Fourthly,  she 
mentioned  some  of  the  legislations 


which  have  been  brought  about  through 
the  influence  of  women,  such  as  the 
bettering  of  the  conditions  of  Infant 
Welfare,  and  the  bringing  about  of 
Prohibition,  the  credit  for  which,  she 
said,  must  be  given  to  women. 

A.  G.  Kirstine,  the  second  speaker, 
started  by  defining  very  clearly  the 
standpoint  of  the  Negative  side.  He 
defined  certain  words  in  the  resolution, 
quoting  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica  and  Webster’s  Dictionary.  The 
word  “done,”  he  said,  must  be  accepted 
as  meaning  done  directly  and  actively, 
and  not  through  influence.  He  also 
laid  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  word 
“humanity”  must  be  taken  in  its 
broadest  sense.  He  then  went  on  to 
say  that  women  have  not  done  as  much 
as  men  in  the  fields  of  bacteriological, 
medical  and  chemical  studies,  stating 
that,  while  the  credit  for  the  discovery 
of  radium  must  be  given  to  a  woman, 
yet  that  was  no  more  important  than 
the  discovery  of  insulin  and  other  great 
medical  benefits,  which  have  been  made 
by  men. 

The  third  speaker,  Miss  Edwards, 
like  her  colleague,  had  four  phases  of 
women’s  activities  on  which  to  speak. 
The  first  of  these  was  women’s  Home 
Influence.  The  home,  she  said,  holds 
first  place  over  all  other  institutions, 
and  woman  makes  the  home.  The 
second  phase,  she  called  the  House¬ 
keeping  of  the  World,  showing  how  well 
women  practice  economy,  and  how 
comparatively  little  money  they  spend 
op  housekeeping.  Women,  she  said, 
are  considered  the  idealists  of  the  homes, 
and  in  that  capacity  have  done  much 
for  their  husbands  and  families.  Be¬ 
hind  every  great  man  in  history  there 
has  always  been  a  woman  to  help  him 
and  advise  him  and  to  stimulate  him 
to  greater  endeavor.  She  next  spoke 
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of  the  Health  and  Sanitation  in  legisla¬ 
tion  which  has  been  brought  about  by 
women;  such  as  medical  inspection  in 
schools,  social  hygiene,  etc.  Her  fourth 
point  was  women’s  hatred  of  war  and 
desire  for  World  Peace,  and  she  por¬ 
trayed  the  amount  of  work  which  they 
are  doing  to  bring  about  that  happy 
state  of  affairs. 

E.  T.  Goring,  the  last  speaker,  started 
by  refuting  some  of  his  opponent’s 
points.  He  said  that  they  had  argued 
too  much  on  influence,  which,  as  his 
colleague  had  pointed  out,  could  not  be 
allowed,  according  to  the  wording  of 
the  resolution.  He  also  said  that  the 
Affirmative  had  not  taken  into  sufficient 
consideration  the  word  “humanity”. 
They  had  been  arguing  almost  entirely 
on  what  woman  had  done  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  forgetting  en¬ 
tirely  that  four-fifths  of  the  population 
of  the  world  is  not  even  white,  and  that 
therefore  reforms  brought  about  by 
women  on  the  American  Continent 
would  have  no  effect  on  most  of  the 


world.  He  also  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  the  Negative  did  not  have  to 
prove  that  men  had  done  more  than 
women,  but  that  women  had  not  done 
more  than  men,  and  that  therefore  if 
they  could  prove  that  both  sexes  had 
done  an  equal  amount,  they  would  win 
their  case.  Hd  went  on  to  treat  of  the 
various  social  ways  in  which  men  have 
done  as  much  as  women,  mentioning 
the  great  inventions  and  scientific  dis¬ 
coveries  which  have  all  been  made  by 
men,  and  citing  as  an  example  the 
rapidity  with  which  relief  had  been 
brought  to  Tokio  after  the  great  earth¬ 
quake,  which  rapidity  was  entirely  due 
to  wireless  telegraphy  and  the  telephone 
— both  of  which  were  invented  by  men. 

After  the  debate,  J.  Lavis  gave  a 
violin  solo,  and  an  encore,  which  were 
much  appreciated. 

Then  followed  the  third  of  the  series 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society’s  playlets. 
This  was  entitled  “The  Ghost  Story,” 
and  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Archie  McGugan.  The  players  were : 
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Miss  K.  Scott,  as  a  young  hostess,  and 
Mr.  G.  McCague,  as  a  bashful  young 
lover;  also  Misses  V.  Kirkpatrick,  E. 
Silverthorne,  A.  Yeandle;  and  Messrs. 
D.  Hember,  B.  Medd,  A.  Rintoul  and 
J.  Kellough  as  guests.  The  play  was  a 
great  success,  and  reflects  much  credit 
on  both  producer  and  players. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Stone  then  presented 
medals  to  the  University  of  Toronto 
Interfaculty  Harrier  Champions — M.  A. 
Watt,  J.  Webster,  J.  B.  Cross  and  J. 
Whitmore. 

Miss  E.  Kilgour,  of  Guelph,  gave  the 
Judge’s  decision,  which  was  in  favor 


of  the.  Negative.  She  said  that,  while 
the  points  for  style  and  delivery  must 
go  to  the  speakers  for  the  Affirmative, 
they  had  omitted  to  define  their  stand¬ 
point,  while  the  Negative  had  done  so 
extremely  well,  and,  although  the 

j', . 

Judges  did  not  altogether  agree  with 
their  definition,  yet  that  had  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  She  also 
said  that  the  Affirmative  had  treated  the 
subject  rather  too  narrowly.  The  other 
Judges  were  Miss  F.  McNally  and  Prof. 
G.  H.  Unwin. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  the 
singing  of  the  National  Anthem. 


THE  RANDOM  SHOT 

I  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air 
It  fell  in  the  distance,  I  knew  not  where, 
Till  a  neighbor  said  that  it  killed  his  calf 
And  I  had  to  pay  him  6  and  } A. 

I  bought  some  poison  to  slay  some  rats, 
And  a  neighbor  swore  it  killed  his  cats, 
And  rather  than  argue  across  the  fence, 
I  paid  him.  four  dollars  and  50  cents. 

One  night  I  set  sailing  a  toy  balloon, 
And  hoped  it  would  soar  till  it  reached 
the  moon, 

But  the  candle  fell  on  a  farmer’s  straw, 
And  he  said  I  must  settle  or  go  to  law. 
And  that  is  the  way  with  the  random 
shot — 

It  never  hits  in  the  proper  spot, 

And  the  joke  you  sprung,  that  you  think 
so  smart, 

May  leave  a  wound  in  some  fellow’s 
heart. 


Hamline  Oracle. 
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By  Olive  M.  Dobbyn 


In  piO  CLOSE  your  eyes  in  the  north 
and  waken  to  find  yourself  in 
the  sunny  south  is  sometimes  ex¬ 
tremely  amazing.  Such  was  my  experi¬ 
ence,  when  at  first  sight  I  beheld  nine 
“picanninies”  on  the  steps  of  their 
Tennessee  home,  then  to  see  several  of 
those  ‘"dog-gone”  mules  drawing  huge 
loads  of  something  very  white,  which  I 
soon  decided  must  be  cotton.  As  I  tra¬ 
velled  through  that  desolate  State  of 
Tennessee  and  part  of  Mississippi  on 
the  slowest  train  in  the  world,  I  wonder¬ 
ed  why  I  ever  came.  Substituted  for 
beautiful  palms,  luxurious  orange  trees, 
fresh  green  grass  and  beds  of  bright 
flowers  which  I  had  expected  to  see, 
were  picked  cotton  fields,  darkies  in 
excess  over  my  estimation  and  mules, 
mules,  mules! 

Then  I  approached  the  City  of 
Columbus  and  my  ideas  of  the  south 
altogether  changed.  I  found  the  town 
was  unlike  any  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
Being  one  of  the  oldest  southern  towns 
and  notable  as  a  part  of  southern 
history,  it,  as  well  as  its  tenants,  had 
an  air  of  aristocracy  which  made  it  what 
it  was.  It  is  noted  particularly  for  its 
conservativeness,  its  beautiful  old  Co¬ 
lonial  homes  with  their  negro  slave 
quarters,  its  flower  gardens,  magnolia 
trees  and  the  Mississippi  State  College 
for  Women. 


It  is  the  latter  which  I  am  going  to 
write  about  and  with  the  O.  A.  C.  it 
cannot  be  compared.  It  is  a  college 
for  women  only  and  the  Agricultural 
College  is  twenty,  miles  distant.  How 
would  the  O.  A.  C.  students  like  to  be 
twenty  miles  from  Mac  Hall?  Further¬ 
more,  how  would  they  like  to  come  to 
Mac  Hall,  stand  along  the  wall  and 
watch  the  girls  dance  and  be  chaperoned 
on  every  occasion.  Such  is  life  at  the 
Mississippi  State  College  for  Women 
but  the  girls  do  not  mind  it.  It  is  part 
of  their  discipline,  not  only  college 
discipline  but  State  discipline  while 
they  are  in  the  College,  and  which  they 
are  glad  to  accept. 

The  Mississippi  State  College  for 
Women  is  splendidly  located  in  this 
quiet  old  city  upon  a  forty  acre  campus 
which  is  most  beautiful  to  behold.  The 
numerous  buildings  of  this  institution 
are  located  upon  the  campus  in  such  a 
unique  manner  as  to  present  a  magni¬ 
ficent  symmetrical  panorama. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  the 
year  1884  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  state  institution  established  in 
America  for  the  exclusive  education  of 
women.  The  institution  has  grown  in 
magnitude,  usefulness  and  popularity 
until  at  the  present  time  a  student  body 
of  more  than  twelve  hundred  young 
women  throughout  Mississippi  are  re- 
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ceiving  a  four  year  college  education 
within  its  gates.  The  course^  given 
lead  to  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees,  which 
have  been  recognized  by  the  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  since  1921.  As  a  rule  there 
are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  stud¬ 
ents  majoring  in  Home  Economics  but 
every  girl  in  college  is  required  to  take 
one  year  of  this  work.  This  generally 
comes  in  her  third  year  when  she  is  well 
adapted  to  college  routine  and  study. 
There  is  a  Practice  Home  on  the  campus 
where  Senior  Home  Economics  students 
receive  training  in  Meal  Planning  and 
Service,  Household  Management,  Dairy, 
Poultry  and  Gardening.  In  the  late 
spring  months  when  the  days  are  very 
warm.,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to 
see  the  girls  with  their  instructress  in  the 
garden  as  early  as  five-thirty  in  the 
morning.  Hoeing  in  a  garden  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  has  no  place 
in  a  Southern  girl’s  education.  Besides 
Home  Economics,  this  college  has 
strong  departments  in  most  other  aca¬ 
demic  subjects,  particularly  Education, 
Music  and  Physical  Culture. 

There  is  a  strong  Student  Govern¬ 
ment  Organization  at  M.  S.  C.  W. 
Self-government  is  granted  to  all  stud¬ 
ents.  The  first  step  toward  gaining  it 
was  the  organization  of  the  Civic 
League  in  1908.  . 

The  devotional  life  of  the  girls  is  very 
noteworthy.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is 
among  the  many  student  organizations. 
It  is  interested  in  every  girl  from  the 
time  the  committee  meets  her,  worn, 
tried  and  wondering,  at  the  train  as 
brand-new  freshettes.  to  the  time  she 
receives  her  diploma  four  years  later. 
The  five  minute  prayer  meeting  services 
after  breakfast,  different  girls  conduct¬ 
ing  them  each  morning,  are  an  inspira¬ 
tion  and  Christian  influence  that  few 
schools  have.  The  Vesper  services 
every  Sunday  night  are  varied  in  pro¬ 
gramme  but  worshipful  in  theme  and 


purpose.  Chapel  services  are  held 
from  twelve  to  one  o’clock  three  days 
a  week  and  they  are  compulsory.  These 
services  are  always  partly  devotional, 
then  the  whole  student  body  joins  in 
singing  southern  folk  and  class  songs. 
My  special  favorite  of  these  songs  was 
“Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot,’’  it  being 
sung  as  only  southerners  can  sing  it. 
Often,  interesting  speakers  and  enter¬ 
tainers  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  visit  the  college  and  help  out 
with  the  Chapel  services.  Sometimes 
the  hour  is  turned  over  entirely  to  the 
students  at  which  time  icports  of 
student  conferences  arc  given  and  the 
coming  class  play  is  advertised  in 
miniature  act.  This  of  course  excites 
curiosity  and  everyone  wants  to  see  it. 

The  social  life  at  M.  S.  C.  W.  was  of 
great  interest  to  me,  because  I  had 
never  been  at  a  Women’s  College  before, 
but  I  soon  realized  that  men  were 
among  the  non-essentials  as  far  as  a 
good  time  is  concerned.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  these  girls  have  no  social 
relationships  with  men  for  they  frequent 
the  campus  a  great  deal  on  week-ends, 
but  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  driving 
or  leave  the  campus  at  night  without  a 
chaperon. 

One  of  the  first  social  events  of  the 
school  year  is  the  “Freshmen-Junior” 
wedding,  which  is  a  symbolic  union  of 
the  sister  classes.  This  has  always  been 
the  most  impressive  and  beautiful  of  all 
presentations  at  M.  S.  C.  W.  The 
bride  is  chosen  from  the  Freshette  class 
and  the  groom  from  the  Junior  class. 
The  matron  and  maid  of  honor,  brides¬ 
maids,  best  men,  flower  girls  and  pages 
are  carefully  selected  from  both  classes. 
The  costumes  take  some  early  day  form, 
those  taking  parts  of  men  wearing  satin 
knee  breeches  and  the  girls  wearing 
quaint  old-fashioned  gowns.  The  Col¬ 
lege  President  gives  the  bride  away  and 
a  Faculty  member  performs  the  cere- 
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mony.  The  spirit  of  their  Alma  Mater 
is  that  together  they  carry  the  ideals 
of  Southern  womanhood  and  in  turn 
bequeath  them  to  their  successors.  . 

Halloween  is  a  busy  time  for  the 
Seniors  and  a  terrifying  one  for  the 
Juniors.  Initiation  does  not  take  place 
until  the  third  year  when  for  one  week 
the  ‘ ‘lowly  Junior  slaves  are  ordered 
by  a  decree  of  the  mighty  Senior  masters 
to  appear  to  be  sold  in  bondage  at  the 
Slave  Market  by  the  clock  of  Fate.” 
For  one  long  week  the  Juniors  are  slaves 
to  the  Seniors.  They  are  ordered  to 
meet  their  masters  in  some  dark  and 
lonely  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
at  Halloween  and  from  there  are  taken 
through  "Little  Hell”.  The  things 
that  occur  in  "Little  Hell”  are  most 
horrible.  But  the  climax  of  the  whole 
week  is  reached  when  the  Grecian  slaves 
are  entertained  by  the  Roman  masters 
in  the  royal  palace.  The  Romans  wear 
lordly  white  tunics  bound  in  gold,  with 
flowing  capes  of  Tyrian  purple  draped 
over  their  shoulders.  The  maidens 
wear  meek  white  costumes,  their  heads 
and  hands  bound  by  golden  chains. 
The  banquet  hall  is  brilliant  in  its  bar¬ 
baric  decorations.  The  emperor  and 
empress  enthroned  on  their  dias  smile 
on  their  revellers.  Slim  ebony  skinned 
slave  boys  stand  at  their  posts  around 
the  throne  waving  tall  feathery  fans. 
After  dancing  and  a  luxurious  supper, 
the  sturdy  Romans  escort  their  slave 
girls  home — the  maidens  no  longer  the 
captives  but  the  rulers,  for  they  have 
captured  the  hearts  of  their  Roman 
masters. 

During  the  year  each  class  gives  its 
sister  class  a  party  in  the  gymnasium, 
which  is  decorated  in  the  appropriate 
colors  for  the  occasion.  These  are 
always  "dress  up”  affairs.  The  class 
giving  the  party  dress  as  men  and  escort 
their  ladies,  who  are  given  a  "sure 
enough”  good  time.  How  happy  they 


always  are  to  throw  off  those  old  blue 
uniforms  and  crawl  into  a  dainty  party 
frock,  brother’s  old  dress  suit  or  the 
"white  ducks”  he  has  outgrown! 

Each  class  also  gives  a  play  during 
the  year  and  in  such  a  large  college  very 
good  talent  can  be  selected.  These 
plays  are  generally  a  great  success. 
Other  interests  every  year  are  the 
Minstrel  Show,  Faculty  Burlesque  and 
Stunt  Night.  If  you  want  to  hear  a 
real  minstrel  show,  go  to  a  Southern 
college,  for  the  girls  are  only  too  well 
acquainted  with  negro  philosophy. 

Sports  at  the  Mississippi  State  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  O.  A.  C.,  where  you  have  the 
wonderful  winter  sports.  Basketball, 
baseball,  hold  hockey,  tennis  and  hiking 
are  the  main  sports.  On  one  occasion 
when  snow  appeared,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  many  who  had  never 
seen  such  a  luxury,  a  holiday  was  given. 
The  girls  were  allowed  to  wear  knickers 
on  this  occasion  and  every  darky  as 
well  as  white  man  around  the  campus, 
who  could  possibly  be  spared,  was  at 
the  tedious  task  of  making  a  "tobog¬ 
gan,”  a  thing  which  he  had  never  seen 
before!  At  this  time  "snow  ice  cream” 
parties  were  the  rage  in  every  dormitory 
and  out-of-doors  every  one  was  making 
her  own  particular  style  of  snow  man. 
The  next  day  when  the  snow  had  melted 
away  as  quickly  as  it  had  come,  it  was 
a  curious  sight  to  see  many  snow  men 
standing  on  the  campus  with  many 
tears  in  their  eyes. 

In  the  south  every  one  enjoys  a 
"Barbecue”.  This  is  one  of  the  favor¬ 
ite  plantation  festivals  and  every  college 
girl  has  attended  such  feasts.  Early 
morning  picnics  are  also  among  the 
many  pleasant  experiences  of  the  M.  S. 
C.  W.  girl.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
a  bunch  of  girls  start  out  at  five-thirty 
on  Sunday  morning  to  cook  breakfast 
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in  the  woods  three  miles  away  and 
arrive  back  in  time  to  go  to  church. 
This  is  a  favorite  springtime  pleasure 
when  the  woods  are  full  of  wisteria, 
honeysuckle,  dogwood  and  violets. 

The  Mississippi  State  College  for 
Women  is  deeply  proud  of  its  heritage 
for  it  has,  from  the  first,  stood  for 
scholarly  work,  for  intellectual  honesty, 
for  democracy  in  the  best  sense,  for  high 
spiritual  aims  and  most  ideal  living 
habits.” 


N@w§  from  Kitty  Amsow 

Miss  Kitty  Armour,  who  was  asked 
at  a  week’s  notice  by  the  C.  P.  R.  to 
take  the  curio  booth  on  the  “ Empress 
of  Asia”  from  Vancouver  to  Japan  and 
China,  and  is  now  making  the  trip  for 
the  second  time,  writes  to  the  Hall : 

“We  are  looking  forward  to  our  three 
weeks  in  Hong  Kong,  for  you  really 
don’t  get  a  chance  to  see  things  and 
know  the  countries  at  all  in  the  glimpses 
we  get  of  them  as  a  rule,  although  it  is 
wonderful  what  you  can  do  and  see  in 
the  short  time. 

Shanghai  is,  to  me,  the  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  of  all  the  places  we  go  to.  It  is  very 
rightfully,  named  the  Paris  of  the  East, 
but  unfortunately  we  never  get  more 
than  twelve  hours  there — hence  the 
charm,  perhaps.  But  it  is  very  gay  and 
cosmopolitan  and  lots  to  do,  of  course. 

Hong  Kong  is  far  more  beautiful  but 
essentially  British,  and  in  many  ways 
like  a  small  English  town  in  an  Oriental 
setting.  It  is  full  of  convention  and 
who’s  who.  You  can’t  imagine  how 
beautiful  it  is  though,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  situation.  It  will  be  just 
nice  now,  too- — not  too  hot. 

We  went  to  the  wedding  of  the 
English  girl  who  went  out  with  us.  It 
was  in  the  English  Cathedral,  a  most 
beautiful  old  place— looks  just  like  the 
old  English  Cathedrals,  surrounded  by 


lovely  gardens.  We  then  went  to  the 
reception,  which  was  held  at  the  Charter 
House,  where  the  head  of  the  Bench 
lives.  The  house  is  wonderfully  beauti¬ 
ful,  all  Chinese  furniture,  gorgeous 
rugs,  etc.  We  drove  back  to  the  ship 
in  chairs,  each  one  carried  by  two  men. 

It’s  hard  to  realize  that  it  is  December 
and  we  can  walk  the  deck  without  our 
coats.  The  weather  in  Japan  has  been 
like  the  eastern  Canadian  spring  so  far. 

I  wish  you  could  see  me  in  my  shop 
selling  Spearmint  and  Life  Savers.  No 
wonder  they  call  me  the  “Candy  Kid.” 
It’s  great  fun,  though,  and  fortunately 
we  sell  other  more  interesting  and 
artistic  things. 

Some  of  the  Oriental  things  are  so 
fascinating.  The  Japanese  kimonas  are 
the  things  that  fascinate  one  most,  and 
the  lacquer  ware  and  china.  Such 
lovely  colors  and  silks!  They  are  cer¬ 
tainly  a  wonderfully  artistic  people  if 
very  much  disliked  and  objectionable. 
Everybody  hates  Japan  and  the  Jap¬ 
anese,  but  not  so  China  and  the 
Chinese — hence  its  popularity  with 
them.  The  Japanese  are  trying  to 
squeeze  the  foreigner  out  of  their 
country  as  they  want  it  to  themselves 
and,  from  all  appearances,  they  are 
entitled  to  it. 

We  sailed  down  to  Manilla.  Had  a 
very  rough  day  but  we  are  seasoned 
old  sailors.  Some  friends  met  us  and 
took  us  off  to  see  the  sights — all  Spanish, 
and  quite  different  of  course  from 
China.  The  native  dress  is  most  extra¬ 
ordinary — a  figured  tarlatan  with  puff 
sleeves.  All  the  men  were  dressed  in 
white.  It  being  their  winter  it  was 
comparatively  cool  but  the  temperature 
was  82  degrees  all  day. 

We  dined  at  a  lovely  house.  The 
people  were  French.  Their  house  is  so 
lovely— old  Spanish  architecture  and  such 
beautiful  old  furniture.  A  Polish  table, 
narrow  and  quite  long  with  two  beauti- 
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ful  filet  lace  runners  down  each  side  of 
the  table.  Beautiful  table  candelabra 
and  every  bit  of  china  and  glass  a  gem. 
The  glass  was  mostly  Venetian.  The 
garden  too  is  lovely,  no  windows— 
everything  open. 

After  dinner  we  all  went  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  Club  and  danced  until  nearly 
three  a.m. 

The  next  day  friends  arrived  in  their 
car  and  motored  us  thirty  miles  out 
into  the  country  to  see  the  village  life. 
It  was  Sunday.  The  native  women, 
bare  to  their  waists,  were  doing  their 
weekly  wash  and  hanging  it  on  limbs 
of  trees  and  spreading  it  on  the  grass. 
They  reminded  me  a  little  of  the 
French  Canadian,  not  in  looks  but  in 
their  way  of  holidaying  on  Sunday. 

There  was  a  passenger  on  board  last 
trip  from  Canton  who  was  chatting 
with  me  one  day  and  we  discovered  a 
lot  of  mutual  friends.  His  wife  went 
to  Macdonald.  She  was  a  Miss  Syl¬ 
vester,  I  think  from  Lindsay,  and  knew 
Hilda  Fuller  when  she  was  there.  He 
invited  me  to  a  big  Christmas  party  up 
at  Canton,  so  we  may  end  up  there. 
It  is  a  very  interesting  place,  I  believe 
-essentially  Chinese  and  all  sorts  of 
wonderful  work  done  there.  It  is  about 
five  hours  from  Hong  Kong  by  boat, 
with  alwavs  the  possibility  of  being 
attacked  by  river  pirates  so  they  say. 
Nothing  like  a  new  sensation.” 


Is  Freimek  H©Tui$«Ik<e<Bpmg 
Economical? 

The  theory  that  French  cookery  is 
economical  is  a  fallacy,  says  a  writer  in 
Truth,  an  English  paper;  there  are 
dozens  of  economical  dishes  in  France 
but  the  base  of  English  cookery  is  less 
extravagant  than  the  base  of  French 
cookery.  What  a  lovely  theory  it  is 
— the  wonderful  phrase  about  every 
scrap  being  used  up  and  there  being 


“no  waste  whatever  in  a  French  kit¬ 
chen.”  Well,  there  isn’t.  Everything 
that  comes  into  a  French  kitchen  is 
used  up.  The  waste  occurs  before  the 
food  gets  there.  You  pay  for  meat  in 
France  according  to  weight — including 
the  bones — but  the  butcher  keeps  the 
bones.  If  you  buy  or  order  a  joint  it 
is  delivered  nicely  boned  and  rolled  up 
round  itself  as  comfortably  as  a  sleepy 
kitten,  and  the  boning  has  been  done 
after  the  weighing,  and  moreover  the 
larding  is  charged  for.  Our  little  soup- 
squares  in  France  pay  their  manu¬ 
facturers  well,  since  we  have  already 
paid  for  them  ourselves. 

Walk  down  the  site  of  a  weekly  food 
market  in  France  after  the  stalls  have 
been  cleared  away.  Lying  there,  or 
being  swept  away  by  seven  men  with 
seven  brooms  into  the  gutter,  are 
material  for  soup  and  stew  without  end 
— all  the  stuff  which  the  French  house¬ 
wife  pays  for  in  weight,  and  then  allows 
to  be  sheared  off  by  the  seller  because 
the  buyer  cannot  be  bothered  with  it. 
Outer  leaves  of  cabbage  and  cauliflower, 
trimmings  of  meat,  ^knuckles  and  odd 
bones,  carrot  and  turnip  tops — all  of 
them  cut  or  broken  aw'ay,  because  they 
are  looked  upon  as  useless  after  they 
have  been  bought  by  weight. 


Wky  sum  Erngm®  is  Called 
a  ‘‘Sk®88. 

Everyone  acknowledges  the  fact  that 
an  engine  must  be  a  “she”  because  she 
draws  the  mail  and  like  the  ladies,  an 
engine  is  supposed  to  go  first. 

Since  the  coming  of  Sir  Henry 
Thornton  the  C.  N.  R.  Engine  is  be¬ 
coming  quite  fast,  and  because  an 
engine  needs  a  man  to  take  her  out,  is 
expensive  to  keep  up,  spends  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  the  shops,  is  always 
ready  to  give  a  man  a  run  for  his  money, 
an  engine  must  certainly  be  a  “she”. 
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Then,  again,  an  engine  is  a  “she” 
because  a  man  can  only  go  with  one 
at  a  time. 

If  one  wants  to  stop  her  she  has  to 
be  throttled  and  yet  she  always  responds 
to  a  man’s  touch  and  never  wants  a 
man  to  “lever”. 

An  engine  is  a  “she”  because  when 
one  comes  along  one  is  expected  to 
“Stop,  Look  and  Listen!” 

If  running  an  engine  a  man  must 
keep  a  good  watch  because  when  two 
meet  there  is  always  a  lot  of  noise  and 
someone  generally  gets  into  trouble. 

We  all  know  that  the  cold  bare  steel 

* 

makes  her  run,  although  after  a  wash 
out  on  the  line  an  engine  gets  some 
time  to  rest. 

An  engine  must  be  a  “she”  because 
she  gets  only  water  to  drink  and  seems 
satisfied. 

Very  often  she  has  to  use  a  switch,  can¬ 
not  get  along  without  a  puff,  is  always 
ready  to  receive  the  attentions  of  at 
least  two  men  who  try  to  keep  her  on 
the  straight  and  narrow  path,  which  if 
she  leaves  is  difficult  to  get  her  back. 

An  engine,  like  a  woman,  is  a  thing 
of  mystery,  leaving  tracks  behind  but 
never  showing  the  direction  taken. 
Like  many  women,  an  engine  is  always 
on  her  metal. 

Men  work  hard  to  make  her  daily 
path  smooth. 

It  takes  an  expert  to  understand  her. 

The  engine  of  an  automobile  is  called 
a  “she”  because  she  carries  a  fan  to  keep 
her  cool. 

To  make  her  noise-less  one  has 
to  muffle  her  and  when  men  are  buying 
one  for  their  own  use  they  prefer  a  new 
model. 

Anyone  thinking  of  buying  a  car  or 
getting  married  is  hereby  warned  that 
life  with  an  engine  is  just  one  explosion 
after  another. 

“She”  needs  to  be  taken  care  of 
or  soon  goes  to  pieces. 


It  is  not  the  initial  cost,  but  the  up¬ 
keep  that  drains  a  man’s  pockets. 

If  you  expect  a  smooth-running  car 
all  causes  of  friction  should  be  avoided, 

and.  she  will  often  seem  to  lose  her 

« 

bearings  very  easily. 

Her  dazzling  headlights  are  danger¬ 
ous,  and  when  “she”  is  overhauled  and 
painted  up,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  her  age. 


TK<b  Sftroimgj,  Sifeimft  Mamie 

Tall,  heavily  built,  with  deep-set  eyes, 
a  prominent  jaw,  and  slow  but  deliber¬ 
ate  of  speech.  There  you  have  the 
typical  strong,  silent  man,  to  look  at. 

The  impressions  he  makes  on  you  are 
subtle.  You  can  tell  he  has  an  iron 
will  and  a  relentless  determination  to 
get  what  he  wants  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle  in  his  way.  Note  the  tightly 
compressed  lips.  He  is  a  born  fighter. 
It  is  in  his  bearing.  But  he  would  give 
up  his  life  for  his  friend  without  even 
telling  his  wife  about  it  beforehand. 
He  would  be  as  steady  as  a  rock  in  a 
crisis. 

The  great  strength  of  the  strong, 
silent  man  is  his  weakness;  he  has  an 
enormous  respect  for  women,  and  a 

heart  that  melts  at  the  sight  of  a  weep¬ 
ing  child. 

Before  you  are  aware  of  it  you  are 

weaving  a  story  round  him.  He  is 

obviously  a  devoted  son;  but  it  is 
possible  that  until  he  has  learned  to 
understand  his  wife  or,  rather,  she  has 
learned  to  understand  him,  he  would 
make  an  overbearing  husband.  Con¬ 
sider  the  beetling  browrs. 

But  there  is  a  pathetic  wistfulness 
about  the  strong,  silent  man.  He  will 
marry  late,  and,  until  then,  lead  a 

lonely  life,  in  spite  of  his  many  friends. 
His  greatest  wish  is  to  spend  the  winter 
evenings  sitting  by  the  anthracite 
stove,  watching  his  wife  darn  his  socks. 
He  makes  enormous  holes  in  them. 
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But  it  is  some  time  before  he  finds  a 
fitting  partner,  and  so  this  wish  is 
destined  to  remain  unfulfilled  until  he 
is  approaching  middle  age.  And  if  he 
should  make  a  mistake  and  find  himself 
darning  her  stockings  instead — that  is 
to  say,  if  he  should  marry  a  stronger, 
and  more  talkative  woman — but,  of 
course,  he  never  makes  mistakes. 

That  is  the  story  you  will  weave 
round  the  strong,  silent  man.  But  you 
will  discover  if  you  get  to  know  him 
better  that  things  are  not  wholly  what 
they* seem.  The  silence  that  has  so 
intrigued  your  imagination  is  only  one 
of  his  many  moods.  At  times  he  un¬ 
bends.  When  that  happens  he  not  only 
talks,  but  jabbers.  . 

You  immediately  lose  the  illusion  of 
his  mental  strength,  and  though  physi¬ 
cally  strong  he  never  takes  any  exercise. 
Losing  also  that  illusion,  you  readjust 
your  ideas,  and  begin  to  find  that  he  is 
both  clumsy  and  stupid.  You  had  en¬ 
dowed  him  with  qualities  he  doesn’t 
possess. 

He  is  neither  strong  nor  silent.  He  is 
a  big  stiff. 

— American  Cookery. 


WHY  WORRY 

Every  student  has  two  things  to 
worry  about: 

The  first  is  if  he  has  exams.  The 
second  is  if  he  has  not  exams. 

If  he  has  no  exams.,  there  is  no  need 
to  worry. 

If  he  has  exams,  he  has  two  things*  to 
worry  about — whether  the  exams,  come 
often  or  whether  they  do  not  come 
often. 

If  they  do  not  come  often,  there  is  no 
need  to  worry. 

If  they  do  come  often,  he  has  two 
things  to  worry  about — whether  that 


bright  boy  will  sit  in  front  of  him,  or 
whether  he  will  not  sit  in  front  of  him. 

If  he  does  sit  in  front  of  him,  there 
is  no  need  to  worry. 

If  he  does  not  sit  in  front  of  him  there 
are  two  things  to  worry  about — whether 
the  teacher  will  be  strict,  or  whether 
he  will  not  be  strict. 

If  the  teacher  is  not  strict  there  is  no 
need  to  worry. 

If  he  is  strict,  the  student  has  two 
things  to  worry  about — whether  he  will 
be  caught  cribbing  from  his  notes,  or 
whether  he  will  not  be  caught  cribbing 
from  his  notes. 

If  he  is  not  caught  cribbing  from  his 
notes,  there  is  no  need  to  worry. 

If  he  is  caught  cribbing  from  his  notes 
he  has  two  things  to  worry  about — 
whether  he  will  survive  or  whether  he 
will  not  survive. 

If  he  survives  he  has  no  need  to 
worry. 

If  he  does  not  survive  he  has  two 
things  to  worry  about — whether  he  goes 
up,  or  whether  he  goes  down. 

If  he  goes  up  he  has  no  need  to  worry. 

If  he  goes  down  he  will  be  so  busy 
shaking  hands  with  all  his  old  friends 
that  he  will  have  no  time  to  worry. 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS 

To  make  biscuits  light — drench  with 
gasoline  and  ignite  before  serving. 

How  to  keep  servants — chloroform 
them  and  lock  in  the  cellar. 

Quickest  way  to  get  rid  of  pedlers — 
buy  all  they  have. 

How  to  remove  fruit  stains  from 
linens — use  the  scissors. 

To  keep  rats  out  of  the  pantry — place 
all  food  in  the  cellar. 

To  entertain  women  visitors- — let 
them  inspect  all  your  private  papers. 
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To  entertain  men  visitors — feed  the 
brutes. 

To  keep  the  children  at  home — lock 
up  all  their  clothes. 

To  keep  hubby  at  home — hide  his 
toupee. 

In  order  to  prevent  accidents  in  the 
kitchen — fill  the  kerosene  can  with 
water. 


To  stop  leaks  in  pipes — send  for  the 
nearest  plumber. 

To  economize  on  coal— get  a  gas 
range. 

To  test  the  freshness  of  eggs— drop 
them  on  some  hard  surface. 

To  propitiate  the  cook— it  can’t  be 
done. 

— Smart  Set. 


COAT-OF-ARMS  FOR  THE  GIRLS. 
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UMEROUS  graduates  have  told 
us  that  the  most  interesting  part 
of  The  Review  for  them  is  the 
Alumni  section.  And  it  is  easy  to 
realize  that  that  is  so.  Everyone  is 
always  interested  in  hearing  of  the 
doings  of  their  classmates  and  friends 
at  their  old  College.  But,  eager  as  our 
Alumni  are  to  hear  the  news  of  their 
fellows,  they  are  very  reticent  about 
sending  in  news  of  their  College  friends 
that  they  meet  or  hear  about.  Why 
that  is  so,  it  is  hard  to  say,  probably 
human  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
our  Alumni  would  write  us  occasionally, 
the  Alumni  section  would  be  worth 
while  turning  to  with  anticipation  each 
month,  instead  of  being  a  compilation 
of  odd  scraps  of  news  gathered  from 
every  conceivable  source.  So,  Gradu¬ 
ates,  let’s  hear  from  you  and  we  will 
make  the  Alumni  Section  something 
worth  while. 


One  of  the  boys  had  a  letter  from 
Kinchsular,  ’23,  and  he  very  kindly 
passed  it  on  to  the  Review.  A  couple 
of  paragraphs  in  it  would  be  interesting 
to  all  graduates. 

“Tell  the  President  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Club  that  I  am  going  to 
offer  a  medal  to  the  student  from  the 
College  who  stands  first  in  Beef  Cattle 
at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  in 


the  fall.  He  will  have  to  be  a  bona  fide 
student  of  the  College,  in  attendance 
the  previous  year  and  successful  in 
passing  that  year,  either  associate,  inter¬ 
mediate  or  degree.  A  graduate,  of 
course,  is  barred.  I  will  make  the  medal 
a  twenty-five  dollar  gold  one,  to  be 
called  what  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Club  sees  fit. 

“I  am  also  offering  the  same  class  of 
medal  to  the  welterweight  boxer  of  the 
College  who  wins  out  at  the  Senior 
Assault-at-Afms  at  Toronto.  Tell  Cross 
to  get  after  it  as  I  want  to  see  him  win 
the  first  one. 

“I  feel  that  I  owe  quite  a  bit  to  the 
old  College,  and  I  think  that  by  offering 
a  couple  of  medals  in  the  sport  and  the 
work  that  I  liked  best,  greater  interest 
will  be  stirred  up  and  I  feel  that  I  will 
only  be  giving  a  little  in  return  to  the 
institution  that  has  given  me  a  good 
start  in  life.” 

“Kinch”  is  teaching  at  Kincardine 
and  reports  good  progress. 

ANGLO  -  NEWFOUNDLAND  DE¬ 
VELOPMENT  CO.,  LTD. 

Grand  Falls,  Newfoundland. 
The  O.  A.  C.  Review, 

Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada: 

Dear  Sirs: 

Looking  over  the  Christmas  number 
which  I  received  yesterday,  I  was 
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greatly  interested  to  see  what  the 
graduates  of  the  College  were  doing 
now,  and  how  far  they  were  scattered. 
Noted  only  one  in  Newfoundland, 
which  is,  I  presume,  yours  truly, 
although  there  were  graduates  from  the 
O.  A.  C.  whose  birthplace  was  here— 
none  of  them  seem  ever  to  have  returned 
here  to  live.  I  came  from  Parry  Sound 
District  in  Ontario,  and  after  graduation 
from  the  O.  A.  C.  took  up  Forestry  at 
Toronto,  graduating  in  1911.  After 
five  years  spent  in  Northern  Ontario, 
Northern  Alberta  and  British  Columbia 
timber  areas  I  came  down  here  and 
landed  in  this  country  eight  years  ago 
today.  Have  many  times  been  back 
to  Canada  and  U.  S.  A.  since  then,  but 
have  never  been  to  Guelph  since  1909. 
The  President  and  some  of  the  Staff 
would  remember  me,  and  I  must  make 
it  a  point  to  take  time  to  visit  the 
College  next  time  I  get  a  chance.  I 
look  back  to  days  spent  there  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  also  with  gratitude 
to  members  of  the  Faculty  who  were 
without  exception  a  body  of  men  of 
whom  any  College  might  be  proud. 
One  received  there  not  only  a  first-class 
scholastic  training,  but  from  close  per¬ 
sonal  touch  with  a  Faculty  who  made 
it  a  point  to  know  each  one  personally, 
one  received  a  liberal  education  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word. 

c 

The  writer  never  was  “cut  out”  to 
follow  agriculture,  and  took  up  later  a 
subject  which  was  to  him  much  more 
fascinating,  and  which  incidentally 
offered  better  prospects,  but  has  never 
regretted  the  time  spent  at  the  O.  A.  C., 
the  most  pleasant  and  beneficial  four 
years  I  have  ever  spent. 

In  case  you  would  like  any  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  writer,  I  might  tell  you 
that  I  am  a  Director  of  the  Company 
whose  letter-head  I  am  using.  I  have 
particular  charge  of  their  timberlands 
and  logging  operations.  Their  timber 


holdings  comprise  roughly  6,000  square 
miles  in  Newfoundland.  Their  pro¬ 
duction  is  pulp  and  paper,  mainly 
shipped  to  England,  for  which  purpose 
they  own  two  steamships.  Their  aver¬ 
age  annual  cut  is  abbut  140,000  cords 
pulpwood,  equal  to  about  70  million 
board  feet. 

I  suppose  you  have  me  listed  as  being 
a  Benedict?  Am  married,  with  three 
children. 

With  best  wishes  for  a  Prosperous 
New  Year  to  the  Review, 

I  am,  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  D.  Gilmour. 


REPORT  BY  YEARS 

’09 — Prof.  G.  H.  Cutler,  of  the 
Agnomony  Department,  University  of 
Alberta,  is  taking  graduate  work  in 
Economic^  and  Agricultural  Economics 
at  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

T4 — Prof.  J.  E.  Lattimer,  after  his 
return  from  Overseas,  was  for  three 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Alberta.  He 
is  now  completing  his  third  year  of 
graduate  work  in  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

’21 — George  J.  Callister  has  recently 
returned  to  the  Post-Graduate  School, 
Cornell  University,  after  a  visit  of  three 
and  a  half  months  to  the  chief  agricul¬ 
tural  experimental  centres  in  Scotland, 
England,  Holland  and  Germany. 

’22 — A.  B.  Cockburn’s  address  is  209 
Robert  Street,  Toronto. 

’23 — Tommy  Rogers  visited  the  Col¬ 
lege  just  after  the  New  Year. 

’23 — M.  J.  Altenburg  is  with  Wheat’s 
Ice  Cream  Co.,  Akron,  N.  Y. 

’23 — Gordon  Horne’s  address  is  40 
Centre  Street,  St.  Thomas. 

’23 — F.  A.  Philips’  address  is 

Box  138,  Oakville,  Ont. 

’23 — George  Mutrie  has  covered  him¬ 
self  with  glory  by  winning  the  “Eating 
Championship”  of  the  O.  A.  C.  Poultry 
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Department.  George  managed  to  get 
outside  of  7  pounds  10  ounces  of  chicken. 
His  nearest  rival  stuck  at  6  pounds,  1 
ounce. 

’24 — C.  A.  Shoemaker’s  address  is  209 
Robert  Street,  Toronto. 

f 

’24 — Nelson  Ure  is  at  Maidstone, 
Ontario. 

’24 — Ollie  Cameron  arrived  at  the 
College  on  January  16th  for  a  visit. 
He  says  he  is  here  to  put  in  a  couple  of 
weeks  training  for  the  Conversat. 


’25 — “Stonewall”  Jackson  is  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida.  Stonewall  says 
he  ate  his  Christmas  dinner  under  a 
palm  tree. 


BIRTHS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Atkin, 
“Peachbluff  Gardens,”  Leamington,  an¬ 
nounce  the  birth  of  a  son  (Donald 
Edward)  at  the  McQueen  Cottage  Hos¬ 
pital,  Leamington,  on  January  sixth. 

S.  H.  Davey,  of  ’23,  is  now  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  young  son,  born  just 
before  Christmas. 


WINNERS  IN  REVIEW  COMPETITION 


Story  or  Descriptive  Essay: 

First  Prize — A  Tragedy  of  the  Wild . J.  Roxburgh,  ’26 

Second  Prize — A  Visit  to  the  Channel  Islands . J-  J-  Brickley,  ’26 


Third  Prize — Silent  Wings . : . . Herbert  Macdiarmid,  ’28 

Technical  Essay: 

First  Prize — Weight  Per  Bushel  as  a  Criterion  of  Baking  Strength  in 


Winter  Wheat . W.  B.  Reynolds,  ’26 

Second  Prize — Box  Packing  of  Apples  in  Ontario . J.  L.  Webster,  ’25 

Poem: 

First  Prize — Remembrance . .  Dorothy  Serensen 

Second  Prize — Macdonald  Hall . “Anonymous” 

Third  Prize — Autumn  Magic . Francis  Moyer,  ’27 


Tenders  will  be  received  by  the  undersigned  up  to  and  including  February 
20th,  for  a  business  manager  of  the  Student’s  Co-operative  Association,  Guelph. 
Information  is  required  as  to  business  experience,  accompanied  by  at  least  two 
references. 

Dated  this  16th  day  of  January,  1925. 


J  .  LA  VIS,  Secretary. 
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Chocolate  Bars 


are  the  handy  candy. 
Easy  to  buy,  easy  to 
carry,  easy  to  eat. 

Biggest  value  for  your 
money  —  a  variety  to 
please  every  taste. 


Try  one  of  these  to-day! 


Delightful  Varieties 


Insist 

on  Neilson’s 


PRIZE  DUMBELLS 

The  man  who  tried  to  milk  a  cow  by 
pumping  her  tail  up  and  down. 

A  sailor  has  a  girl  in  every  port  but 
the  college  man  has  one  on  every 
davenport. 

The  height  of  hard  luck— A  man 
who  is  a  burglar  and  his  wife  won’t  let 
him  go  out  at  nights. 


An  ideal  professor 
Never  holds  class  over  time 
Is  occasionally  eleven  minutes^late 
Sometimes  fails  to  make  an  assignment 
Grades  high 

Gives  few  and  easy  quizzes 
Once  in  a  while  dismisses  class  very 
early 

Talks  much  and  asks  little 
And  makes  a  final  snap — 

But  unfortunately  there  is  no  such 
animal.  — Exchange. 


If  YOU 

ARC 
SICK  0 
BEING 
SICK 

TAKEsc 


CONSULT 

DR.  A.  L.  PRICE 


CHIROPRACTOR 
Over  II  years’  Experience 


130  UPPER  WYNDHAM  STREET 
Phone  481  Consultation  Free 

Electrical  Treatments  Given 


Please  mention  the  O.  A.  C.  REVIEW  when  answering  advertisements 
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Horizontal 

1.  Author  of  book  on  Dairying. 

4.  Part  of  verb  “to  be”.  (Fr.) 

6.  Important  personage  in  life  of 
Freshman. 

8.  Something  McGugan  is  making. 

10.  An  assent.  (Fr.) 

11.  One  of  His  Majesty’s  forces  (abbr.). 

12.  Preposition  denoting  direction. 

13.  There  are  four  of  these  at  the 

O.  A.  C.  (abbr.). 

14.  A  white  vestment  used  in  some 

churches. 


It  is  stated  that  vitamins  revel  in 
mince  pies.  Should  a  vitamin  prove 
annoying  at  dinners  just  throw  it  a 
mince  pie,  so  that  it  can  play  with  it 
on  the  mat. 


Vertical 

1.  Place  where  milk  is  kept. 

2.  A  man’s  name  (abbr.). 

3.  Symbol  for  one  of  the  elements. 

4.  Name  of  various  coins,  formerly 

current  in  France. 

5.  Between  the  ankle  and  the  knee. 

7.  A  vessel  for  receiving  the  washings 
of  ore. 

9.  Important  example  of  nationaliza¬ 
tion  in  Canada  (abbr.).* 

12.  One  of  the  first  words  a  baby  learns 
to  use. 


One  day  last  week  a  Guelph  reporter 
failed  to  find  a  single  smiling  face  on 
College  Heights. 

In  our  opinion  they  should  make 
cross  word  puzzles  easier. 
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High  School  Boards  and  Boards  of  Education 

Are  Authorized  by  Law  to  Establish 

INDUSTRIAL,  TECHNICAL 

and 

ART  SCHOOLS 

WITH  THE  APPROVAL  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION 

Day  and  Evening  Classes  may  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  regula 
tions  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Theoretical  and  Practical  Instruction  is  given  in  various  trades.  The  schools 
and  classes  are  under  the  direction  of  an  Advisory  Committee. 

Application  for  attendance  should  be  made  to  the  Principal  of  the  school. 


Commercial  Subjects,  Manual  Training,  Household  Science  and  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Horticulture  are  provided  for  in  the  Courses  of  Study  in  Public,  Sep¬ 
arate,  Continuation  and  High  Schools,  Collegiate  Institutes,  Vocational  Schools  and 
Departments. 


Copies  of  the  Regulations  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Education  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Deputy  Minister,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 

Toronto,  December,  1921. 


It  Leaves  No  Film 

You  would  not  varnish  your  skin  nor  smear  your  body  with  foreign  substances 
as  a  substitute  for  a  bath  in  pure  water  with  a  free  rinsing  cleaning  material. 

Yet  whenever  dairy  utensils  are  washed  with  a  cleaner  containing  a  soapy  base 
a  thin  and  often  invisible  veneer  or  unrinsed  grease  is  left  on  the  supposedly  clean 
surface  eventually  to  be  absorbed  by  the  clean  sweet  milk  with  which  it  will  come  in 
contact.  l 


is  an  effective  dairy  cleaner  not  only  because  it  is  greaseless  and  free  rinsing,  but  also 
because  it  leaves  all  washed  surfaces  virgin  clean,  pure  and  sweet  smelling. 


WYANDOTTE  CLEANS  CLEAN 


On  the  twenty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
parent  Wyandotte  Product  it  to-day  requires  the  services  of 
ever  2,500  distributors  whose  stocks  are  further  supplemented 
by  over  700  factory  storage  supplies  as  well  as  an  organized 
representation  in  20  foreign  countries. 


The  J.  B.  Ford  Company,  Sole  Mnfrs.  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Offices  in  Principal  Cities. 
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SPATS 

Spats  is  worn  by  most  fellas  like 
Kerr  to  cover  holes  in  their  socks;  by 
some,  so  that  they  don’t  have  to  wear 
any  at  all.  Many  of  our  former  friends 
wear  ’em  as  mudguards,  while  rugby 
players  like  the  Mackenzie  twins  wears 
’em  as  ankle  supports. 

Rox  wears  his  for  shin  pads.  And 
there’s  ‘‘Tiny,”  who  does  not  wear  any 
because  he  can’t  get  a  pair  to  fit  him. 

Fourth  year  men  wear  loud  spats 
only  to  have  ’em  pulled  off  in  the 
Dining  Hall,  and  J.  B.  Cross  wears  ’em 
to  advertise  his  million  dollar  anklettes. 
Then  there  are  a  few  that  wear  theirs 
for  the  same  reason  that  girls  wear 
golashes. 

As  the  poet  says: 

Altho’  we  freeze  below  the  knees, 

We’ll  always  wear  our  goloshes. 

(Signed)  Old  Tor. 

*  *  * 

Alcohol  is  being  made  from  cocoa. 
It  was  felt  Mac  Hall  would  do  some¬ 
thing  to  popularize  the  latter  beverage. 

*  *  * 

The  engagement  is  announced  of 
Dorothy,  only  daughter  of  incipient 
Varicose  Vein. — ‘‘Local  Paper”. 

A  case  of  calf  love,  we  suppose. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Miller  wonders  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  to  equal  the  sound  of  the  saxa- 
phone?  Has  he  ever  tried  stepping  on 
two  cats  at  the  same  time. 

*  *  * 

‘‘Did  you  hear  that  comedies  are  not 
allowed  in  the  movies  in  Glasgow  on 
Saturday  nights?” 

“No!  why  is  that?” 

“Because  the  people  would  laugh  and 
interrupt  the  service  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.” 


6.05  p.m. — At  dinner  table: 

Shorty — “Say,  Scotty,  did  you  hear 
about  them  finding  a  coin  in  King 
Tut’s  tomb  stamped  ‘3000  B.  C.’ 

Scotty — “No,  I  didna’  hear  that!” 

8.05  a.m. — At  breakfast: 

Scotty— “Ha!  Ha!  Ha!” 

Shorty— “What’s  the  joke  this  morn¬ 
ing,  Scotty?” 

Scotty — “I  was  just  wondering  how 
they  knew,  when  they  stamped  the 
coin,  that  it  was  3000  years  B.  C. 

^ 

We’ve  met  people  who  loomed  some¬ 
what  large  in  their  own  eyes  but  we 
offer  the  following  as  the  most  colossal 
conceit  that  ever  afflicted  human  kind. 

In  gathering  material  for  illustrating 
a  lecture,  Dr.  McArthur  asked  each 
man  in  the  Intermediate  and  Second 
Years  to  hand  in  his  height  and  weight, 
and  having  received  this  information, 
he  announced:  “The  heights  vary  from 
64  inches  to” — and  he  looked  again — 
“to  102  INCHES!  !  !” 

*  *  * 

FLEA,  FLY,  FLAW,  FLUE 

A  flea  and  a  fly  in  a  flue  were  impris¬ 
oned, 

Now  what  could  they  do? 

Said  the  flea,  “Let  us  fly.” 

Said  the  fly,  “Let  us  flee.” 

So  they  flew  through  a  flaw  in  the  flue. 

*  *  * 

LOST — One  golden  hour  set  with 
sixty  diamond  minutes.  No  reward  is 
offered  as  it  is  gone  forever. 

*  *  * 

TRUE  CHIVALRY 

The  genius  of  a  certain  Arkansas 
editor  showed  itself  recently  when  he 
printed  the  following  news  item  in  the 
local  columns  of  his  paper: 

“Miss  Beaulah  Blank,  a  Batesville 
belle  of  twenty  summers,  is  visiting  her 
twin  brother,  age  thirty-two.” — Arkan¬ 
sas  Taxpayer. 
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Kou  wouldn't 
stand  for 
this  One 
Minute 
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If  some  one  scraped  the  butter  left  over  from  your  table  into  the  gar¬ 
bage  can  after  each  meal  you  certainly  would  put  a  stop  to  it  immediately. 

Left-over  butter  must  be  saved  for  another  meal,  but  how  about  the 
* deft-over”  butter-fat  which  your  present  separator  leaves  in  the  skim- 
milk?  It  isn’t  at  all  unusual  for  a  new  De  Laval  to  increase  the  yield  of 
butter-fat  from  the  milk  of  just  a  few  cows  by  a  quarter  to  a  pound  or 
more  a  day.  Think  what  this  would  mean  to  you  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

The  new  De  Laval  is  the  best  cream  separator  ever  made — skims 
cleaner,  runs  easier  and  lasts  longer.  Among  other  new  features  and 
refinements  it  has  a  self-centering  bowl  which  eliminates  vibration,  causing 
it  to  run  smoother  and  easier.  It  gives  you  a  rich,  smooth,  high-testing 

cream,  and  skims  cleaner  under  all  conditions  of  use. 

7  % 


TRADE  ALLOWANCE 

Old  centrifugal  cream  separators  of  any  age  or 
make  accepted  as  partial  payment  on  new  De 
Lavals.  Sold  on  easy  terms  or  installments. 


See  your  De  Laval  agent  or  write 
to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office. 


The  De  Laval  Company,  Limited 


MONTREAL 

WINNIPEG 


PETERBORO 

VANCOUVER 
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The  Dominion  Bank 

ESTABLISHED  1871 

Complete  Banking  Facilities 

Manufacturers  and  business  houses  carrying  their  accounts 
with  the  Dominion  Bank  are  assured  of  efficient  service. 


We  invite  accounts  of  the  staff  and  students 


Savings  Department 

Interest  allowed  on  deposits  and  paid  or  added  to  accounts 
twice  a  year. 


Guelph  Branch  A.  E.  Gibson,  Manager 


A  MISUNDERSTANDING 

Returning  in  the  street  car  from  the 
theatre  the  other  night  two  girls  were 
discussing  their  favorite  operas.  Just 
as  the  conductor  came  in  to  collect  the 
fares,  one  girl  said  to  the  other,  “I  sim¬ 
ply  love  ‘Carmen.’  ” 

The  conductor  blushed  and  whispered 
“Try  the  driver,  miss,  I’m  married.” 


PHONE  808  49  QUEBEC  ST. 

W.  V.  BAGG 

Cleaner  &  Presser 

Scotland  Woolen  Mills 
S  u  i  t — $25:29 — O’Coat 


ALEX  STEWART 

CHEMIST 

Will  Develop,  Print  and  Finish 
your  KODAK  Pictures  and 
furnish  you  with  fresh 
films 

rfos 

4lra 

Office  and  Main  Store * 

65  St.  George’s  Square 

Branch: 

10  Lower  Wyndham  Street 


“I  beat  a  professor  up  today.” 
“How’s  that?” 

“Passed  him  on  the  hill.” 

— Exchange. 
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MISS  E.  S.  MARRIOTT 

Florist  and  Fancy  Goods  Store 

143  Wyndham  St.,  Opp.  Castle  Theatre 

Phone  966.  Sunday  385J 

Store  Open  Evenings.  Your  Patronage 

Appreciated. 

DALY’S 

“Right  at  the  Post  Office” 

News,  Stationery,  Tobaccos, 

Chocolates,  Developing,  Printing 


FLOWERS  Whatever  the  occasion 

-  you  can  best  express  your 

pleasure  or  sympathy  by  “Saying  it  with 
Flowers.’' 

We  specialize  in  Artistic  Floral  arrangements. 

Member  of  Florists’  Telegraph  Association, 
Flowers  delivered  anywhere. 

Phone  436 

GILCHRIST’S  FLOWER  SHOPPE 


The  O’Keeffes 

*  Artistic  Photographers 

Dominion  Bank  Building 
PHONE  942  GUELPH 


HOWDEN  HARDWARE  CO 

Dealers  in  General  Hardware,  Paints, 
Varnishes,  Oils,  Leads,  Glass,  Putty, 
Builders’  Supplies  and  Farmers’  Sup¬ 
plies.  Stoves,  'Graniteware,  Tinware 
and  Kitchen  Utensils. 

30-32  Macdonnell  Street 
PHONE  964  GUELPH,  ONT. 


The  Parker  Duofold 

Guaranteed  to  hold  its  point  for 
twenty-five  years.  We  carry  a 
complete  stock  of  Parker  Pens — 
come  in  and  have  them  demon¬ 
strated. 

J.  J.  McTague 

Watchmaker  and  Jeweller 

Right  at  the  Post  Office 
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TO  MY  VALENTINE 

You  who  capture  hearts  in  plenty, 
Golden-haired  and  gay, 

You  will  get  some  ten  or  twenty 
Valentines  to-day. 

Each  one  with  its  message  tender, 
Owning  absolute  surrender 
Of  the  true  heart  of  the  sender — 
Such  is  Cupid’s  way. 

You  will  find  my  own  confession 
In  among  the  rest; 

It  is  every  man’s  impression 
That  you  love  him  best. 

So,  like  mine  or  nineteen  others 
Of  my  sentimental  brothers, 

I  am  one  who  vainly  smothers 
Love  within  his  breast. 

But  I  know  you,  little  flirt  you ! 

Hope?  Indeed  I’ve  none! 

That’s  the  very  vine  of  virtue 
Frozen  by  your  fun. 

Every  line  of  love  you’ll  parry, 

Of  these  twenty  girls  who  tarry — 
Then,  at  last,  go  off  and  marry 
Number  twenty-one! 

Ha!  Ha! 


TEAMWORK 

Now  this  is  the  law  of  the  Jungle — - 
as  old  and  as  true  as  the  sky; 

And  the  Wolf  that  shall  keep  it  may 
prosper,  but  the  Wolf  that  shall  break  it 
must  die. 

As  the  creeper  that  girdles  the  tree 
trunk,  the  law  runneth  forward  and 
back. 

For  the  strength  of  the  Pack  is  the 
Wolf,  and  the  strength  of  the  Wolf  is  the 
Pack. — Kipling. 


Bill  says: — “Never  get  angry  with 
anybody  but  yourself.” 


H‘gh  Gmde  Printing 

For  Society  and  Social  Functions 
Artistic  and  Unique  Designs 

The  Wallace  Printing  Co. 

Commercial  and  Book  Printers 
45-47  Cork  Street  GUELPH 


Beauty  Parlor 

Marcelling  and  Shampooing, 

Face  and  Scalp  Treatments, 

Ladies  Hair  Cutting. 

MRS.  HODGINS 

Phone  514W  94  Quebec  St.  East 

Third  Door  from  Bank  of  Commerce 


EXPERT  SHOE  REPAIRING 

A.  McGladrey  Successor  to  W.  J.  Bridge 

39  MacDonnell  Street 

Opposite  Commercial  Hotel 

Prompt  Service  at  Reasonable  Prices 
Courteons  Attention  to  All 
Thank  You 


We  sell  Automobile  Skates  and  Shoes, 
Bicycles  and  Accessories.  Skates  ground 
Concave,  oil  finish.  Expert  Repair  Work. 

M.  J.  BROWN 

49  Cork  Street,  Phone  363 


CREWSON  &  MITCHELL 

104  WYNDHAM  STREET 

Flowers,  Fruit  and  Candy 
Caterers 
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J.  P.  HAMMILL 

Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods 

REAL  SERVICE 

Phone  43  Upper  Wyndham  St. 


R.  S.  Cull 

GUELPH’S  GOOD  CLOTHES  SHOP 
The  Store  with  the  New  Front 
35  WYNDHAM  ST.  GUELPH 


H.  E.  COSFORD 

THE 

sh  o;e  man 

FINE  SHOES 

DANCING  PUMPS 

BOUDOIR  SLIPPERS 
GYMNASIUM  SHOES 

FOOTBALL  BOOTS 


37  Lower  Wyndham  Street 


Gifts 

Let  us  show  you  what  we  have  in  China, 
Pottery,  Silverware  and  Cut  Glass.  These 
goods  are  made  in  Canada,  Briton,  United 
States,  China  and  Japan. 

Always  glad  to  show  goods. 

Smith  &  Mahoney 

Jewelry,  Watches,  Clocks 
and  Diamonds 

75  Quebec  St.  Phone]1754J 


COLE  BROS.  &  SCOTT 

29  and  31  Wyndham  St. 
GUELPH 

Headquarters  for  Men’s  High- 
Class  Ready-to-Wear  Clothing 
and  Furnishings. 

Ordered  Clothing  a  Specialty 


THE  PEOPLE’S  STORE 


SPORTING  GOODS 

At  Club  Rates 
RUGBY,  SOCCER, 
SPRINTING  &  HOCKEY 
See  us  First 

THE  BIG  SHOE  STORE 
J.  D.  McArthur 


For  SCHOOL,  SPORT 

or 

SOCIAL  OCCASIONS 

We  have  the  Shoe 


W.  J.  Thurston 

“Where  the  good  shoes  come  from.’’ 


Dominion  Cafe 

98  Wyndham  Street 

THE  MOST  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 
CAFE  AND  BANQUET  HALL 
IN  THE  CITY. 


In  Hamilton  stop  at  the  Devonshire 
Cafe,  corner  James  and  Vine  Streets. 
Under  the  same  management. 
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The 

Suecess  Road 

TO  succeed  you  must 
have  faith  in  your¬ 
self,  in  your  ability 
and  in  your  work;  but 
without  the  partnership 
of  money,  this  alone 
may  profit  you  little. 


With  the  assistance  of  money,  Success  comes 
easier.  Lay  the  foundation  of  your  prosperity 
with  this  Bank. 


A  Savings  Bank  Account,  once  begun,  must  be 
added  to  regularly  if  you  are  to  attain  the 
Success  you  desire. 


Ask  for  our  useful  pocket  Memo.  Book — it  shows 
how  rapidly  small  savings  grow. 


43S 


Guelph  Branch 


R.  L.  Torrance,  Manager 


143 


When  you  tell  a  man  something,  it 
goes  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other;  when 
you  tell  a  woman  something  it  goes  in 
both  ears  and  comes  out  of  her  mouth. 

— Exchange. 


Wyndham  Inn  0pte0n  ?£ ; 

Most  Popular  Rendezvous  in  Town 

Lunch,  50  cents  and  a  la  carte. 
Afternoon  Tea,  a  la  carte. 

High  Tea,  75  cents. 

Any  guests  in  for  High  Tea  and 
wishing  to  remain  at  the  Inn  until  the 
“Movies’'  or  other  evening  entertain¬ 
ment  commences,  are  very  welcome  to 
do  so. 

New  Magazines,  Victrola  for  dancing, 
are  at  your  disposal. 

UPPER  WYNDHAM  ST.,  GUELPH 


‘Parke 

Duo 


With  Thf  fuj  Ymar  Point 


No  Writing  Can 
Distort  This 
Everlasting  Point 


Neat  Gold  Pocket-clip  Free 

Come  and  try  the  beautiful  Parker 
Duofold — the  lacquer-red  pen  with 
smart,  black  tips  and  OVER-Size 
ink  capacity.  Plain  black  if  desired. 

Duofold  Jr.  $5 

Same  except  for  size 

Lady  Duofold  $$ 

With  ring  for  neck-ribbon 


SUN  DRUG  CO. 


Agents  in  Guelph 
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John  Armstrong 

Limited 


DRY  GOODS 


PH  AIM  ACT 


DRUGS  AND  TOILET  ARTICLES 


4  Doors  North  of  Post  Office 
99  UPPER  WYNDHAM  STREET 


PROGRAMMES 

Letterheads  and  Envelopes,  Cards, 
Invitations,  Menus,  etc.,  artistically 
designed  and  neatly  printed. 


Kelso  Printing  Co. 

Fine  Job  Printers 
TOVELL’S  BLOCK  GUELPH 


S.  J.  WIMPENNY 

TAILOR  AND  PRESSER 

Men’s  Suits  made  to  measure. 
Contracts,  SI. 50 — 4  Suits. 

54  Cork  St.  Stovel’s  Block 

Phone  400 


The  Stores  in  which  to  buy 

Toilet  Articles 
Chocolates 
Films  L 

Patent  Medicines 

Bogardus  &  Barton 

Quality  Drug  Stores 


SAVE  YOUR  EYES 

The  man  who  Neglects  his  Eyesight,  neglects 
happiness,  health  and  learning  capacity. 
Have  your  Eyes  Examined. 


PHONE  1659-J 


THE  BEST  IN  SMOKES 

The  Latest  in  Magazines 
Betty  Browns,  always  fresh 

Murphy  &  Cartledge 

50  St.  George’s  Sq.  Phone  2019 

next  to  Bonds 


Meet  Me  At  The 

PEACOCK 
CANDY  SHOP 

Where  Quality  Counts 

107  Wyndham  St.  -  Guelph 
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Do  You  Use  This  Bank? 

— for  the  safe-keeping  of  your  money 
— to  earn  interest  on  your  money 

— to  cash  Cheese  Cheques  and  Cream¬ 
ery  Cheques. 

— to  collect  Sales  Notes 

— to  get  Money  Orders,  instead  of  mail¬ 
ing  the  actual  cash 

— to  help  you  increase  your  acreage 
— to  improve  your  dairy  herd 

— to  obtain  sound  advice  on  investments 
in  stocks,  bonds  and  lands 

These  and  many  other  services 
are  yours  for  the  asking  at 

UNION  BANK 

OF  CANADA 

S.  C.  EVANS, 

Manager. 


Y OU  want  the  Choicest 
and  Best  Dainties 
procurable. 


French,  English,  American  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Fancy  Dishes  of  every  description. 

Catering  a  Specialty 

Wedding  Cakes  of  Superb  Design. 

Our  Bakery  Department  has  no 
equal.  A  Trial  Order  will  convince  you. 

Oysters,  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits 
in  season. 


GEO.  WILLIAMS 

Phone  109  Phone  109 


HIS  ONLY  EXTRAVAGANCE 

Old  Hen  Roddy,  from  Hogskin  Holi- 
low,  is  fond  of  boasting  of  his  amazing 
thriftiness,  by  virtue  of  which  he  has 
accumulated  a  fairly  substantial  bank 
account. 

"You’re  very  careful  about  your  ex¬ 
penditures,  aren’t  you,  Uncle  Hen?” 
the  village  schoolmaster  asked  one  day. 

"Yes,  perfesser,  I’m  right  smart  that 
way.  Fact,  I  don’t  recollec’  that  I  ever 
spent  but  one  quarter  for  jist  dern 
foolishness.  That  was  one  Christmas¬ 
time  when  I  let  a  storekeeper  talk  me 
into  buyin’  a  pair  o’  socks.” 


Mr.  Riley  (lecturing  in  Sociology) — 
"Now,  if  you  were  going  to  build  a 
factory  what  would  you  need?” 

Bright  One — "Credit”. 


Your  Writing  Home? 

Purchase  that  Stationery  from  our 
distinctive  lines 

C.  ANDERSON  &  CO.  PH2?6NE 


Guelph’s  Leading  Theatre 

Open  every  Afternoon  and 
Evening,  1,000  leather  and 
velour  upholstered  seats, 
perfect  ventilation. 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST 
SCREEN  PRESENTATION 


PHONE  527 
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Kennedy’s 


For  College 

» 

Photographs 


We  carry  a  complete  stock  of 
Frames  suitable  for  Photographs. 
Enlargements  carefully  made 
from  Amateur  Films. 


Phone  498 


SLANG  UNKNOWN  TO  GIRL 

In  Oklahoma  University  there’s  a 
Mexican  girl  who  is  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  juggling  slang.  The  word  “spoon¬ 
ing”  stumped  her  and  a  male  informant 
smilingly  replied  that  it  meant  “spark¬ 
ing.”  Not  understanding  this  she  was 
referred  to  a  more  talented  instructor. 
This  young  man  said  he  could  not 
explain  but  could  er— demonstrate. 
Whether  he  demonstrated  or  not,  the 
young  lady  now  knows  the  meaning  of 
the  term. 

Hearing  mention  of  a  square  meal, 
she  asked  whether  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  three-cornered  meal.  “Darn” 
was  explained  to  her  as  something 
stronger  than  mending. 

— Exchange. 


For  The  Future 
Bride 

After  she  has  made  you  happy 
with  one  little  word,  make  her 
happy  by  choosing  the  cherished 
token  from  our  special  display  of 
Engagement  Rin  gs. 

$25  to  $500 

Savage  &  Co. 

Leading  Jewelers 
GUELPH 


PROGRAMMES,  MENUS, 
INVITATIONS,  LETTER¬ 
HEADS,  ENVELOPES, 

are  Piinted 

Artistically  and  Quickly 
by 

THE  GUMMER  PRESS 

DOUGLAS  ST.  GUELPH 


THE  BLUE  TRIANGLE 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
students  from  both  departments  to  visit 
the  Cafeteria  and  Rest  Rooms  open 
from  12  o’clock  to  10.30  p.m. 

Dinners  12.00  to  2.00 

Afternoon  Tea  2.30  to  5.30 

Supper  5.30  to  7.00 

St.  George's  Square,  WyndhamSt. 
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OVERCOATS 

BIG.  WARM,  COMFORTABLE 

INCLUDING  ENGLISH  MODELS 

350  " 

To-day 

Others  $12.50  to  $45.00.  Ready-to-wear  or  made  to  measure. 


a.  s.  McPherson 

Clothes  Maker  to  Men  Who  Care 
NEW  CUTTEN  BLOCK  QUEBEC  STREET 


The  Indefinable 
Something 

It  is  perfectly  true  to  say  that  the 
materials  we  use  in  our  Tailoring  de- 
pertment  are  always  of  supreme  excel¬ 
lence  of  quality  and  that  our  work¬ 
manship  skillfully  done  on  our  own 
premises  is  above  reproach.  But  there 
is  something  else  which  gives  every  gar¬ 
ment  we  make  not  only  style  leadership, 
but  complete  exclusiveness.  We  invite 
inspection  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Keleher  &  Hendley, 

Limited 

Phone  186 

Model  Merchant  Tailors 
Furnishers  and  Furriers 
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HARDWARE 

Sporting  Goods 
Cutlery 

Penfold  Hardware  Co. 

WHERE  YOUR  DOLLARS 
HAVE  MORE  CENTS 

THE  RED  FRONT 

MacDonnell  St. 
AGENTS:  I.H.C.  IMPLEMENTS 
Phone  269. 
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College  Clothes 


THAT 

COUNT 

FOR 

MUCH 

- in - 

appearance  &  satisfaction 

9 

Powell  &  Fennell 

20  LOWER  WYNDHAM 


THE  HOME  OF 
GOOD  GLASSES 

GOOD  GLASSES- 

If  You  Need  Them. 
GOOD  ADVICE— 

If  You  Don’t. 

A.  D.  SAVAGE 

MANUFACTURING  OPTICIAN 
Optometrist 

To  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

SAVAGE  BUILDING 

“Right  At  The  Post  Office’’ 

GUELPH 


Everything  Everything 

In  China  In  Cut  Class 

OUR  MOTTO 
Quality  and  Service 


FREE  DELIVERY 

Two  deliveries  to  the  O.  A.  C. 
Residence  daily 

10  a.m. -  3.30  p.m. 


PHONES  1200-1201 

Hood&  Benallick 

The  Handy  Service  Grocers 

Everything  Everything 

In  Groceries  In  Fruits 


Guelph  and  Ontario 
Investment  and 
Savings  Society 

3  V2% 

allowed  on  deposits 

Subject  to  cheque  withdrawal. 

The  faculty  and  students  of  the  O.  A. 
C.  and  Macdonald  Institute  are  cor¬ 
dially  invited  to  make  use  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  our  Savings  Department. 

Office:  Corner  Wyndham  and  Cork 
Streets,  Guelph 

Geo.  D.  Forbes,  J.M.  Purcell, 

President  Manager 
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The  Latest  Popular  Song 

is  sure  to  be  on  hand  at 

KELLY'S  MUSIC  STORE 

Also  a  splendid  stock  of 

UKULELES,  MANDOLINS,  BANJOS, 
SAXOPHONES,  STRINGS 
and  Repair  Parts. 

VICTROLAS  and  VICTOR  RECORDS 
The  Bell  Art  Piano  The  Nordheimer  Piano 

C.  W.  Kelly  &  Son 

33  WYNDHAM  STREET 


•  PERHAPS  YOU  ARE  TOO  BUSY  TO  READ  A  LONG  AD.,  SO  WE 

WILL  SKIP  MOST  OF  THIS  ONE! 

Suits  and  Extra  Trousers 
$22.50,  $25,  $27.50 

Fall  Topcoats  and  Gabardines 
$15,  $18,  $20,  $25 

Winter  Overcoats 
$18.50  to  $35 

They’ll  appeal  especially  to  College  men  and  others  who  want  fine 
quality  and  the  last  word  in  Style,  New  Weaves,  New  Color  Effects.  A  wide 
variety  of  handsome  patterns.  A  propei*  fit  for  men  of  any  size  or  build. 

Rollie  Hewer  c,typho„ae"  mT* 
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HARDWARE 

Buy  it  at  BOND’S — Agents  for 

Spalding’s  Sporting  Goods 

Summer  and  Winter  Supplies 
EVERYTHING  IN  HARDWARE 

Phone  1012  Phone  1012 

The  Bond  Hardware  Co.  Ltd. 

“WE  HAVE  WHAT  YOU  WANT’’ 


The  KANDY  KITCHEN 

Headquarters  for  CONFECTIONERY,  CANDY 
COLD  DRINKS,  ICE  CREAM,  HOT 
DRINKS.  We  cater  to  SOCIAL  FUNCTIONS. 

Satisfaction  Assured. 

Let  us  convince  you  of  the  excellence  of  Royal 

Dairy  Products — 

ROYAL  DAIRY  MILK 
ROYAL  DAIRY  ICE  CREAM 

KANDY  KITCHEN  lower  wyhdham  sr.  ROYAL  DAIRY 

Phone  230  Phone  1210 

Excellent  Service  Prompt  Deliveries 
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A  Face  and 
an  Overcoat 


That  is  what  you  are  to 
strangers  at  this  time  of  the 
year;  no  more  than  that. 

The  man  whose  coat  shows 
quality  and  taste  is  accepted 
readily ;  the  man  who  is  care¬ 
less  about  clothes  will  find 
this  a  skeptical  world. 

Good  clothes  always 
make  things  easier  for  you. 

And  that’s  very  good 
reason  for  choosing  the 
famous 

“SOCIETY”  BRAND 
SUITS  and  OVERCOATS 

$35  to  $50 


D.  E.  Macdonald  &  Bros. 

Limited 

Guelph’s  Leading  and  Largest  Store 
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You  Have  the  Pressure  You 
Want  All  the  Time  You  Want  It 
with  a  Massey-H arris  Sprayer 

TWO  GUNS— 300  LBS. 

ONE  GUN— 250  LBS. 

You  can  get  over  your  orchard  quickly  and  thoroughly  with 
a  Massey-Harris  Sprayer.  The  engine  and  pump  maintain  the 
pressure  you  set,  with  the  nozzle  working  to  capacity.  You  can 
do  a  good  job  of  spraying  when  you  have  a  steady,  reliable 
supply  of  pressure. 

The  engine  is  easy  to  start,  even  in  cold  weather,  and  it  is 
easy  to  operate.  It  is  magneto-equipped,  burns  gasoline  or 
kerosene,  and  is  throttle  governed.  It  is  economical  to  run, 
being  exceptionally  easy  on  fuel  and  oil. 

On  the  Massey-Harris  Sprayers  the  tanks  are  made  of 
selected  cypress,  the  pumps  are  of  the  latest  type,  and  suction 
and  discharge  hose  are  complete  with  connections. 

Every  fruit  grower  should  spray  and  it  is  only  when  you 
own  an  outfit  that  you  can  do  the  work  when  you  want  it  done. 
The  Massey-Harris  is  made  in  one-gun  and  two-gun  sizes.  Ask 
your  agent  for  full  particulars. 

Write  your  nearest  branch  for  information  on 
when  to  spray  and  solutions  to  use,  or  ask  your 

Massey-Harris  Agent 


MASSEY-HARRIS  Co.  LLd 

-  *•"  "  I 

Established  78  Years  Ago  in  1847 

Toronto  Montreal  Moncton  Winnipeg  Brandon  Regina 
Saskatoon  Swift  Current  Yorkton  Calgary  Edmonton 

AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE 
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You  Can’t  Make 
Printing  Bargains 

Just  as  soon  as  you  attempt  to  sell  printing  at 
bargain  prices  then  comes  the  time  when  inferior 
stock  and  materials  are  used. 

Good  Printing  commands  attention.  It’s  the  one 
trade  mark  that  gives  you  an  established  reputation. 

We  have  made  many  firms  happy  and  contented 
with  “Quality”  Printing. 

Come  to  us  if  you  want  Superior  Printing. 

4 

HAYDEN  PRESS,  Limited 

Corner  York  and  Wellington  Streets 

Phones  247-248  LONDON,  ONT. 


Give  Your  Hens  A  Square  Deal,  Feed 


00ULT|)i4 

r  FOODS 7 


Chick  Food, 
Growing  Mash, 
Scratch  Food, 


More  Eggs 
and 

Better  Birds, 


Laying  Mash 
Fattening  Mash, 
Pigeon  Food, 


WESTERN  CANADA  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  ONT. 
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Guelph  Business  Directory 

(Continued) 

Dry  Goods  &  Ladies’  Wear — 

Magazines  and  Newspapers — 

D.  E.  Macdonald  &  Bros. 

Daly’s 

Limited 

Cole  Bros.  &  Scott 

Murphy  and  Cartledge. 

F  oster’s 

Musical  Instruments,  Music,  Etc. — 

John  Armstrong 

C.  W.  Kelly  &  Son 

Druggists — 

Opticians  and  Optometrists — 

Alex.  Stewart 

Geo.  Pringle 

Bogardus  &  Barton 

Broadfoot 

A.  D.  Savage 

Sun.  Drug  Co. 

Photographers — 

Florists — 

The  Kennedy  Studio 

James  Gilchrist 

O’Keefe  Studio 

Miss  E.  S.  Marriott 

* 

Crewson  &  Mitchell 

Printing — 

Fruits — 

Wallace  Printing  Co. 

Kelso  Printing  Co. 

Geo.  Williams 

Hood  &  Benallick 

Gummer  Press 

Crewson  &  Mitchell 

Gladioli,  Peonies,  Iris — 

Radio  Sets — 

C.  W.  Kelly  &  Son 

J.  E.  Carter, 

Rendezvous — 

Groceries — 

Wyndham  Inn 

Hood  and  Benallick 

Riding  Horses — 

Geo.  Williams 

Mrs.  Olive  M.  Meade 

Hair-Dressing  Parlors — 

Mrs.  Hodgins 

Shoe  Repairing — 

J.  D.  McArthur 

Hardware — 

Campbell’s  Shoe  Repair  Shop 

J.  P.  Hammill 

The  Bond  Hardware  Co. 

A.  McGladrey’s  Shoe  Repair  Shop 

Howden  Hardware 

Taxicabs — 

Penfold  Hardware  Co. 

C.  L.  Kearns,  Phone  41W 

Horticultural  Society,  Guelph — 

Tailors 

F.  Marr,  14  Verney  St.,  Secretary. 

Keleher  &  Hendley 

Jewellers — 

Theatres — 

Savage  &  Co. 

Smith  and  Mahoney. 

Castle 

J.  J.  McTague 

Tobacco  Shops — 

Lumber — 

Murphy  &  Cartledge 

Guelph  Lumber  Co. 

Daly’s 

i 


COME  TO  THE 


Lectures,  Demonstrations  Practices 


at  the 


Ontario  Agricultural  College 

1925  SHORT  COURSES  1925 


© 


Floriculture  and  Landscape  Gardening . Feb.  9th  to  Feb.  21st 

Course  for  Factory  Cheese  and  Butter  Makers . Jan.  5th  to  Mar.  20th 

Factory  Milk  and  Cream  Testing . Feb.  9th  to  Feb.  20th 

Condensed  and  Powdered  Milk . Feb.  23rd  to  Mar.  6th 

Market  Milk  and  Mechanical  Refrigeration . Mar.  9th  to  Mar.  20th 

Ice  Cream  and  Mechanical  Refrigeration . Mar.  23rd  to  April  3rd 

Creamery  and  Cheesemaking  Course . Mar.  24th  to  Mar.  26th 


These  courses  are  planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  farmers, 
farmers’  sons,  dairymen,  poultrymen,  beekeepers  and  horticulturists, 
who  may  be  able  to  leave  home  for  but  a  short  period  during  the  winter 
months.  All  courses  are  free,  with  the  exception  of  the  dairy  courses, 
for  which  a  small  registration  fee  is  charged. 

A  change  from  home  surroundings,  meeting  other  people  interested 
in  the  things  in  which  you  are  interested,  exchange  of  experience  and 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  will  do  you  good.  Plan  to  attend  some 
course  that  appeals  to  you.  Write  for  booklet  describing  the  courses. 


J.  B.  Reynolds,  M.A.,  L.  Stevenson,  M.S.,  A.  M.  Porter,  B.S.A., 
President.  Director  of  Extension.  Registrar. 


